Don’t look now, Mr. Sukarno, but there’s a man behind you 
The red—pardon the expression—carpet was rolled out in Washington for Indonesia’s 
President Sukarno shown addressing Congress with Vice President Nixon in the chair. 


There were smiles and cheers even for Mr. 


ukarno’s bluntest comments on colonial- 


ism in Asia. But there was strong evidence that what Mr. Sukarno came for he 
would not get: U.S. support for Indonesia’s territorial claims against the Netherlands, 
And it was also evident that Mr. Sukarno would not take a carpet instead, 





COMMITTEE GETS A JOLT 





Coe denounces ‘spy’ hunt, 
insists victims be cleared 


INCE 1945, and especially since 1948, 

some government officials and mem- 
bers of Congress have made a career of 
exploiting a tale about spies in the Gov- 
ernment during the years of the New Deal. 
Hoards of investigators, scores of grand 
juries and Congressional committees and 
millions of man-hours have. been squan- 
dered in stirring this witch’s brew—and 
not a single spy has yet been turned up. 
The great spy hoax is based almost en- 
tirely upon the word of Elizabeth Bent- 
ley. But the government has never al- 
lowed Bentley to be confronted directly 
by any of the 80 persons—37 of them one- 
time government employes—she has pub- 
licly accused as members of “spy rings.” 
Independent research of her writings and 
testimony have shown it to be riddled 


with inaccuracies, contradictions and fab- 
rications. 

But this is an election year and the 
spy scare is being warmed over again for 
whatever political advantage some poli- 
ticians can get out of it. 


EASTLAND TO MORRIS: On May 15, 
after several delays and postponements, 
V. Frank Coe, former Treasury official 
and, until 1952, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, was summoned 
before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, a peculiarly bipartisan group 
headed by a Democrat, Sen. Eastland, 
but actually run by a Republican, chief 
counsel Robert Morris who quit a New 
York judgeship to take the job. 
In some previous experiences before 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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REACTION RIDES IN CONGRESS 





10 bills are aimed 
at Federal courts 
for liberal rulings 


By Lawrence Emery 

T LEAST THREE recent decisions of 

the Supreme Court have so angered 
some members of Congress that they are 
out to reform the highest tribunal. By 
last week some 70 bills which would af- 
fect the Court had been introduced. Not 
since 1937, when President Roosevelt lost 
his fight to enlarge the Court, has the 
institution been the center of such a 
storm. 


What has galled the Congressional con- 
servatives were the decisions that (1) 
declared segregation in the schools un- 
constitutional; (2) invalidated the sedi- 
tion laws of 42 states and two territories; 
(3) declared unconstitutional a provision 
of New York's City Charter under which 
a professor was fired for declining to 
answer questions in a school witch-hunt. 


FAMILIAR FACES: A bill introduced by 
Sen. Styles Bridges (R-N.H.) and ten 
other Senators would specifically re- 
instate the various state sedition laws. 
Another drafted by Rep. Howard Smith 
(D-Va.), the father of the Smith. Act, 
would go much further by prohibiting 
the Court from deciding that Federal 
Statutes in any field supersede state laws 
and thus nullify them. Last week the 
Smith bill got the powerful backing of 
Sen. Harry Byrd (D-Va.) 

Among other things, he cited an im- 
portant labor case now pending before 
the Court in which it is argued that the 
Natl. Labor Relations Board has pre- 
empted jurisdiction from the states in 
certain areas vital to the trade union 
movement. Sen. Byrd demanded imme- 
diate passage of a “‘general law precluding 
further application of the preemption 
doctrine.” 

Some of the roughest attacks on the 
Court as a whole and some of its mem- 
bers came at a hearing on the Bridges 
bill conducted by Sen. Eastland. Sen. Joe 
McCarthy, appearing as a witness, called 
the sedition law ruling “fantastic” and 
“ridiculous” and said the Court was “‘com- 


pletely irresponsible”: 

“The Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Steve Nelson case ... is the most flagrant 
instance of judicial legislation that has 
ever come to my attention. .. . It’s not 
that they are knowingly helping the com- 
munist cause. It’s just that they don’t 
understand what they are doing. They 
don’t understand the function of the 
Court. ... They apparently feel the Court 


should make the laws and not interpret 
them.” 


IMMORTALITY FOR WARREN? Sen. 
Eastland declared that “there are some 
very bad influences in the Supreme 
Court” and joined McCarthy in de- 
nouncing some of the Justices as “politi- 


cians instead of lawyers.” McCarthy 
spelled it out: 


“We made a mistake in confirming as 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Herblock in Washington Fost 

“We're agreed, then—the Supreme Court 
is unconstitutional.” 
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CYPRUS TO KENYA TO ADEN 





The bloody fall of 


By Cedric Belfrage 

LONDON 
ITH MOST of their colonial domain 
already washed away like sand be- 
fore the tides of nationalism, the British 
ruling class are giving one last bloody 
and pitiful demonstration of the fact 
that imperialists never learn. The week- 
end of May 10-14 might be used as an 
example by chroniclers of the decline and 

fall of the British Empire. 

As dawn broke May 10 in Cyprus, the 
500,000-population Mediterranean island 
which Britain “needs” for its “oil lifeline 
to the Middle East”’ (i, e., to avert the dis- 
aster of having to buy oil in the open 
market), a mother kept vigil outside a 


prison. She had wired to the British 
Queen, “as a mother,” to spare the life of 
her 23-year-old son who was charged with 
killing a policeman of the imperial power. 
She knew the plea had failed when the 
sound of many voices from inside the 
prison, shouting the protests of hundreds 
of jailed Cypriots and their determination 
to win freedom, told her the neck of her 
patriot son had been broken. 


GUNS AT NINE FEET: In Kokkinotri- 
mithia concentration camp the prisoners 
began a hunger-strike in protest against 
the two hangings that day. The whole 
island went into mourning and the streets 
of every town were patrolled by British 
troops, covered by Sten gunners, at in- 


Empire 


tervals of nine feet. The Cypriot resist- 
ance executed two captured British sol- 
diers in reprisal. 

In Athens three were killed and 291 
injured in clashes between armed police 
and thousands of young Greeks who 
burned the British flag, cried “Death to 
Harding!” (British Governor of Cyprus), 
and smashed American official windows. 
The newspaper Kathimerini, close to the 
Greek government, said that as a result 
of the Cyprus hangings “a century-long 
page of friendship [with Britain] will 
definitely be closed. An unbridgable gap 
of hatred will separate the two peoples 
instead.” The demonstrators’ banners 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Ghastly coincidence 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 7 
Last week the N.Y. Friends 
Center had a reception for the 25 
Hiroshima girls who have been 
guests of Quaker families for the 
past year, during their treatment 
in’ Mt. Sinai Hospital. Each girl 
has had approximately five ope- 
rations; one has had seven—her 
arm was attached to her face for 
six months. The girls have been 
most appreciative of being cared 
for here, far away from Hiro- 
shima where many still are dying 
from the effects of the A-bomb 
dropped on Aug. 6, 1945. They 
were called real ambassadors of 
good will and should alleviate 
some of the anti-American feel- 
ing in Japan when they return. 
It was, of course, a pure coin- 
cidence that the reception took 
place on the same day when, on 
the Bikini Atoll, 2,000 miles from 
Hiroshima, an H-bomb should 
have been dropped 2,000 times as 
strong as the Hiroshima bomb, 
and when the Japanese press 
expressed the firm conviction 
that all such tests should end. 
John H. Beck 





Monstrous deeds 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. 

It is no use for us to take the 
attitude that we are living in a 
“world we did not make.’ Some- 
how, we must all find a way to 
remake it! The German people 
claim they did not know of the 
crimes committed by the Nazis. 
We Americans say that we did 
not know that atom bombs were 
going to be dropped on civilians 
in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. But 
we have been told about the 
thermonuclear explosions in the 
Pacific area—the most mon- 
strous and destructive deeds con- 
ceived by the mind of man! Who 
knows where or when the malign 
effects will end? 

The Russians have also made 
such experiments—but at least 
they have not come clear across 
the world in some one else’s ter- 
ritory to set off such hideous 
destruction, 

It is our sacred trust under 
the UN Charter to protect the 
health of the peoples of the non- 
self-governing territories. Due to 
an unexpected shift in the- winds 
during the 1954 thermonuclear 
tests, 236 Marshallese were sub- 
jected to radiation. Many of 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


Comment by Republican can- 
didate defeated by Democrat 
in Indianapolis election last 
fall: 

“I and every member of the 
Republican effort to retain 
honesty and decency in gov- 
ernment can only say that 
the failure of the good people 
of Indianapolis to _ register 
their vote today is clear- 
cut evidence of the fact that 
you can sulk your way to 
socialism.” 

Indianapolis Star, 
Nov. 5, 1955 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Winner this week: B. B. / 
Indianapolis, Ind. Be sure to send 
original clipping with entry. 











them still suffer from burns, 
low blood count, nausea, and loss 
of hair. They have been deprived 
of their ancestral lands. Bikini 
natives have been removed to 
Kili where there is no fishing for 
seven months of the year. Kili 
is now called the “island of hun- 
gry people’, and who but the 
starving would dare eat the fish 
after more hydrogen explosions? 

Millions of Japanese signed 
petitions to halt thermonuclear 
tests in the Pacific area. These 
bring back the fear and horror 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki with 
the resulting bitter hatred for 
the U.S. The Japanese largely 
depend on fishing for their 
economy. 

Billions of tons of pulverized 
matter thrown into the air from 
the explosions are the cause of 
the disastrous blizzards, hurri- 
canes, dust storms and floods 
‘even from usually calm rivers). 
Dr. Linus Pauling states that the 
nuclear experiments that have 
been made in our own South- 
west have already shortened the 
lives of Americans by several 
years. The most dire predictions 
have been made by authorities 
on the subject as to the malign 
effects on genetics. 

Setting off more thermonuclear 
tests is exploding such a geyser 
of world hatred against the U.S. 
that no pacts, military alliances, 
nor promises of economic help 
can ever eradicate. 

Margaret McCauley 


Paxophobia 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

On May 14 the stock market 
dropped 1 to 5° points in the 
closing hour of trading. The 
N.Y. Times of the following mor- 
ning, taking note of the finan- 
cial convulsion, said that “some 
brokers ascribed the... break 
to word that the Soviet Union 
was cutting its armed forces by 
1,200,000 men.” At the same 
time Washington was giving am- 
ple evidence of having been 
thrown into a dither of multiple 
anxieties by the same unequiv- 
ocal Russian peace move. 

There is an unmistakable need 
for a word to describe the con- 
dition underlying these reactions. 
What we have here is a morbid 
fear of peace, which has become 
chronic in both Wall Street and 
Washington, and in many quar- 





ters which look to these places 
for omens and auguries to chart 
their courses of action. The word 
I have used privately for some 
time is Paxophobia, which de- 
scribes exactly what is ailing the 
captains of industry, finance and 
politics who now guide our na- 
tion’s and much of the world’s 
destinies. 

Edward Schindeler 


Housecleaning 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


In response to Ellen David- 
son’s letter (May 7): 

Bless you, Sister Ellen David- 
son, women in the U.S. who are 
really doing something need no 
defense. Actions speak louder 
than anybody’s words. But there 
are 77 million women in the U.S. 
who pay taxes in some form. 
What kind of representation do 
they have? Compare our country 
with any other country which 
has any form of representative 
government. Of course there are 
those who must work incessantly 
“to keep the family in food, let 
alone decrepit housing.” Should 
the remaining millions of women 
be indifferent to the fact right 
at their doorstep? 

Nor can we conveniently draw 
a color line here. Negro news- 
papers are easily available and 
the latest report on the Negro 
market reveals the tremendous 
buying power of Negroes in the 
U.S. Ours is the richest, best 
housed and most widely adver- 
tised country in the world and 


‘our population consists of more 


women than men. 
Let’s face it, girls, we could do 
a powerful job of housecleaning 
if we’d just roll up our sleeves 
and get busy! 
Shirley Graham 
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Lancaster in Daily Express, London 


“Well you see, darling, the differ- 
ence is that Uncle Theo wasn’t 
married to Aunt Daphne, Aunt 
Therese, Aunt Lulu and Aunt 
Sadie all at the same time!” 


Cheers 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 


Cheers for Eugene Gordon’s 
recent articles—and _ especially 
for Mike Gold’s reply to Faulk- 
ner. 

Clyde R. Appleton 


Arab-Israel relations 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


In the GUARDIAN of April 
30, Kumar Goshal quotes with 
approval Joseph Alsop’s analysis 
of what is wrong in the Middle 
East. Goshal’s and Alsop’s con- 
tention is that the primary reason 
for Middle East unrest is not 
Arab-Israel relations but the up- 
surgence of Arab nationalism 
which cannot be denied its role, 
but is being denied it by the 
West. 


I am not disputing the fact of 
growth of Arab nationalism and 
its potential benefits, but I de- 
finitely want to challenge the 
opinion that Arab-Israe] rela- 
tions are but secondary in im- 
portance. From our side of the 
ocean all dyed-in-the-wool cos- 
mopolitans love to feel that at 
last the Arab peoples are throw- 
ing off their imperialist chains 
and claiming their rights and 
privileges. They desperately want 
to believe that Syria, Egypt, 
Saudia Arabia are now on the 
path of progressive developments. 
This is a myopic view whereby a 
temporary, superficially progres- 
sive foreign policy pulls the wool 
over the cosmopolitan’s vision. of 
the basi¢ally reactionary domes; 
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REPORT TO READERS 
T { fi 
N WHITSUNDAY, the seventh Sunday after Easter, Christians 


commemorate the return of Jesus at the first Pentecost after the 
Crucifixion. 


And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were all 
with one accord in one place. 


And suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting. 

And there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire. and 
it set upon each of them. 


N THIS WHITSUNDAY, a far greater number than awaited the 

coming of Christ gathered with one accord in one place—the 
flag bridge of the U.S.S. Mount McKinley—and awaited the drop- 
ping of the U.S. H-bomb from an aircraft over Bikini atoll. The N.Y. 
Times’ William L. Laurence, who has witnessed atomic explosions 
since the first test-bomb at Alamagordo in 1945, described the Whit- 
sunday explosion this way: 

“The fireball reached a diameter of at least four miles... From 
a distance of 40 miles, its luminosity exceeded 500 suns .. . Behind 
it, after less than a second, came a giant pillar of fire that rose from 
the ground below. 

“The fire pillar and the fireball kept climbing at an incredible 
speed. Then, as suddenly as it had appeared the pillar of fire van- 
ished behind the clouds. At the same time the fireball grew dimmer 
until it also was no longer visible to the eye... 

“It was as if oné were experiencing a nightmare with wide open 
eyes in broad daylight.” 


HUS, ON WHITSUNDAY 1956, the West demonstrated to the 
East (as the East demonstrated to the West on the eve of last 
Thanksgiving) that an H-bomb with an explosive yield in the many 
megatons (equivalent of 1,000,000 tons of TNT) could be delivered 
by aircraft. A Protestant chaplain spoke a prayer into the Mount 
McKinley’s loudspeaker system as the B-52 bearing the Whitsunday 
bomb neared its target: 
Help us, oh Lord, to uphold the hands of those in the land 
and all brethren throughout the world who by night and day dili- 
gently seek the paths of peace in a tangled and confused world.” 


ITY THE PARSON with the Whitsunday assignment of asking 

the Lord’s blessing on an infernal machine capable of generat- 

ing a destructive heat 1,000 or more megadegrees hotter than Hell, 
by all accounts, 

What the Mount McKinley’s parson said was probably as help- 
ful as could be expected under the circumstances. He seemed to be 
looking the other way, like any sensible soul expecting the flash of 
500 suns, and imploring you and us to not just sit there, but do 
something! 

Every diligent seeker after peace needs to get cracking, now, 
at any rate (whether that is what the Whitsunday bomb-day pray- 
er meant or not), and pin down every 1956 presidential and con- 
gressional candidate on the question of disarmament now, includ- 
ing A-bombs, H-bombs and all (see P. 6). 

No candidate is entitled to your effort or vote who doesn’t come 
clean on the question of ending the rule of the military mind in our 
land, and removing from the backs of the American public the high 
cost of un-Jesusly fireworks like last Sunday’s Hell-bomb. 

—THE GUARDIAN 





tic policies of these countries. 
Saudi Arabia, ruled by a Divine 
Monarch with absolute powers, 
allows slavery in the 20th Cen- 
tury while the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. curry her favor, Egypt 
has a totalitarian military clique 


politics. Even Peron built and 
Franco builds dams and indus- 
trial plants. Does this make them 
progressive leaders? Woe to the 
progressive movement if greater 
sense cannot be made! 


4 G. Glazer 
dictating to a feudal nation. GUARDIAN articles which have noted 
ae a4 . , the rise of nationalist movements in 

s s I i i 
Israel, which is a pilot plant Asian and African nations have pointed 


of socialist democracy, Surpassing out the reactionary character of the 
most of the nations of the world, overnments of some of these nations. 


which has no SmitheAct or poli- But they have noted also that the 
tical police of the Beria vintage movements are directed not only against 
4 foreign exploiters, but against. the, rulers 


finds. herself out in the cold in 


the unprincipjed game of power 


who are kept In power, by the, moncy 
‘of the’ exploiters, EDITOR. 
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SENATOR TALMADGE COMING UP 





The South prefers Adlai; 
Dixiecrat bolt looks dim 


By Elmer Bendiner 

HE UNRECONSTRUCTED Southern 

politicians had charted their course: 
It looked as if they would not bolt and 
form a Dixiecrat party nor demand an 
out-and-out Confederate as a standard 
bearer, The Democratic Party and Adlai 
Stevenson, it seemed, would do nicely. 

The end of the Dixiecrat movement 
and fresh hope for Stevenson were sig- 
naled by the rising stock of two men: 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson 
of Texas and ex-Gov. Herman Talmadge 
of Georgia. 

In a special primary vote deciding who 
would head the 56-vote Texas delegation 
at the convention, Johnson buried Gov. 
Allan Shivers in a landslide. Shivers has 
been the leading Democrat-for-Eisen- 
hower, a bitter anti-Stevenson man and 
the brightest hope of Dixiecrat bolters. 
In the bitterly fought campaign Shivers 
charged that Johnson was fellow-traveler 
of the NAACP and Walter Reuther. When 
the results were in Shivers said he was 
beaten by union votes. 


THE MAN JOHNSON: Johnson is a skill- 
ful manipulator in the Senate who strives 
for smooth bi-partisanship, greasing the 
skids before each crucial Senate vote, 
smoothing ruffled colleagues with consi- 
derable charm. He has charmed labor 
leaders out of their fight for a $1.25 min- 
imum wage, and still held their friendship. 
Last summer the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, sizing up Johnson's record, 
found he had joined in the Republican 
“attack on liberalism,” but still he re- 
mained a friend of former ADA chair- 


man Sen. Hubert Humphrey. He is the 
political protege of the far-right Virgini- 
an Sen. Harry Byrd and he calls Georgia's 
Sen. Russell his “mentor.” 

Johnson is above all, an organization 
man who will stick to the Democrats, He 
would probably be Presidential timber if 
he were not himself the victim of a heart 
attack, a circumstance which rules him 
out because it would rob the Democrats 
of their central issue in the campaign: 
the President’s health. Johnson has been 
masterminding the Solid South’s strategy 
for almost a year from his LBJ ranch in 
Texas. Stevenson made his pilgrimage 
there last fall and reportedly won the 
blessings of Johnson and House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn. His clear-cut victory over 
Shivers makes Johnson a power at the 
convention and throws that power 
squarely behind Stevenson. 


THE MAN TALMADGE: Stevenson's oth- 
er boost comes from Georgia where the 
aging, seasoned Sen. George yielded to 
the tub-thumping, suspender-snapping, 
white supremacist Herman Talmadge, 
whom many call the greatest demagogue 
since Huey Long. 

Talmadge won the Governorship in 
1948 after a campaign in which he 


“called for excluding Negroes from the 


Democratic primaries and stopping all 
desegrated buses at the borders. He won— 
thanks to the “wool hats,” Georgia back- 
woods people in sparsely populated coun- 
ties, which, in the Georgia system of unit 
voting, count for as much as some of the 
most populous counties in the state. 

HUMMUN’S VIEWS: Gerald L. K. Smith, 
so far out on the lunatic fringe of the 





ADLAI STEVENSON AND HERMAN TALMADGE 
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The serpent once whispered in the ear of Evé.... 


far right that scarcely any national figure 
will touch him, told the United Press in 
1947 that he and Talmadge “plan to con- 
tinue our fight against Communism and 
its hand-maiden, mongrelization.” Tal- 
madge had agreed that year to speak at 
a meeting sponsored by Smith’s America 
First Party and arranged by Dr. George 
Long, brother of the late Louisiana dic- 
tator, Huey Long. 

Though he has denied any affiliation 
with the Ku Klux Klan, Talmadge, while 
governor, sent a wire of sympathy on the 
death of Samuel Green, the Klan’s Im- 
perial Wizard. He saw threats to white 
supremacy in TV programs which feature 
Negro and white performers together. He 
assailed all forms of fair employment 





WASHINGTON’S OWN IRON CURTAIN 





That new passport question 


HE NEW PASSPORT application 
forms, scheduled for use about July 
1, were termed “simply a routine admin- 
istrative improvement” by passport of- 
ficials last month. The form asks three 
new questions: “Are you now a member 
of the Communist Party?. ... Have you 
ever been a member? If ever a member, 
state period of membership.” 

Miss Frances G. Knight, Passport Of- 
fice Director, told Anthony Lewis of the 
N. Y. Times (4/29) that at present all 
applications for passports are checked 
against “a very voluminous file called the 
card index—17,000,000 cards, including 
some duplications.” If there is a card for 
the applicant and it carries any officially 
recorded doubts about him, the passport 
probers send for government files from 
the FBI or other agencies, and then a 
decision is made, Miss Knight explained. 
The practice has been to require non- 
Communist affidavits from persons on any 
one of the numerous government lists. 


ACHESON TO EASTLAND: The Passport 








“FREEDOM TO TRAVEL” 
This was the theme of Rockwell Kent’s 
recent exhibition. Kent is also fighting 
jor his passport, 


Office’s legal experts claim that the 
original ruling that no passports be issued 
to CP members or “persons under its 
domination” came from Dean Acheson 
when he was President Truman’s Sec- 
retary of State. 


The plan to include the new questions 
in revised passport application forms came 
originally from the Senate Internal Se- 
curity subcommittee in 1951, the Times 
reported. Last summer Sen. Eastland (D- 
Miss.), subcommittee chairman, wrote to 
the State Dept. asking why nothing had 
come of the idea. 

Miss Knight said the change would 
meet protests from those suspected ap- 
plicants who were made to sign affidavits. 
“Now we're not picking on anyone,” she 
said. A departmental aide added: “This 
means everybody is in the same class.” 

The legal basis for the new forms, as 
well as for the current affidavit require- 
ments, are being challenged in the courts 
by Paul Robeson, attorney Leonard 
Boudin and others who maintain that 
every citizen has the right to travel and 
hence the right to a passport which makes 
travel possible. If the courts rule favor- 
ably on these cases, or if the Supreme 
Court finds unconstitutional the Internal 
Security Act, the new forms will have to 
be discarded. 


PRINCIPLE AND AGE; Meanwhile many 
passport applicants are expected to refuse 
to answer the political questionnaire. Miss 
Knight said she expected that some would 
balk on principle; she classed such per- 
sons with “women who won’t tell us their 
age.” Officials said such applicants would 
be closely checked but might ‘“conceiv- 
ably” get a passport if the Department 
found their refusal to answer was solely 
on grounds of principle. 

Those who say on the forms that they 
are present CP members will be auto- 
matically denied a passport. Anyone who 
says he is not now but at one time has 
been, will have “to show us that he had 
made a bona fide break, that he was no 
longer under Communist discipline,” Miss 


Knight said. 

Washington has received many protests 
on the new forms. Sen. Herbert H. Leh- 
man (D-N.Y.) said he had “serious doubts 
about [the questions’) propriety, neces- 
sity, wisdom or advisability.” 


DR. NATHAN’S VIEWS: Dr. Otto Nathan, 
distinguished economist who recently took 
the State Dept. to court and forced it to 
grant him his passport, wrote in a letter 
to the Times (5/6) that the State Dept. 
had gone beyond even the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950 which relates only to 
present, not past members of the CP and 
requires no oaths. Nathan said: 

“Congress, of course, never intended to 
compel hundreds of thousands of citizens 
to make sworn statements about their 
political beliefs as a condition to a pass- 
port. It would upset our traditional Anglo- 
Saxon system of jurisprudence to shift 
the burden of proof to the applicant by 
requiring him to take a test oath... 
Politics is simply not relevant to travel 
which, as the Court of Appeals stated, is 
a natural right for American citizens. ... 

“The time has long since come for the 
Judiciary Committees of Congress to start 
a thorough investigation into the whole 
passport problem since the Secretary of 
State, who is a lawyer himself, does not 
seem to pay our courts the respect which 
is due them.” 

Now before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee -is a bill by Rep. Walter (D-Pa.) 
which would authorize the State Dept. to 
set political tests for passport applicants. 
At a hearing on the bill last week Walter 
made it clear the purpose was to counter 
recent judicial decisions insisting that 
passport applicants not be denied with- 
out a “due process hearing.” Walter said 
it might not be necessary, “if we didn’t 
have all these ADA judges.” (ADA stands 
for Americans For Democratic Action.) 
Scott McLeod, speaking for the State 
Dept., supported the Walter bill. 

Letters to Congressmen urging them to 
kill the measure if it is reported out, 
would be one way to hold back the iron 
curtain. 


legislation and anti-poll tax laws. In 1950 
he opposed all state aid to schools, Negro 
or white, on grounds that it was not time 
to put “additional handicaps on business, 
farming and labor.” 


TALMADGE VS. GEORGE: In 1954 Tale 
madge declined to run for another term 
as governor. It was the first time in 16 
years that the Georgia primaries did not 
list a Talmadge as candidate. He was 
careful to name his successor and Gov. 
Marvin D. Griffin was elected as “Tal- 
madge’s man.” Talmadge had his eye on 
broader horizons, As soon as he was out 
of office he devoted much of his time to 
perfecting his organization among the 
“wool hats” and in the cities, where he 
assumed a less pungent style of oratory 
and where he never snapped his sus- 
penders. 


If Hummun wanted to be a Senator, 
he would have to unseat one of the na- 
tion’s elder statesmen, dean of the Sen- 
ate, Walter F. George, rounding out 34 
years in office. In preparation for the 
Sept. 12 primaries, tantamount to elec- 
tion in one-party Georgia, Talmadge rid- 
iculed the foreign aid programs with 
which George had been identified. But for 
the most part he campaigned as a die- 
hard white supremacist, an issue which 
Sen. George had scarcely touched on for 
years. George tried to compete with Tal- 
madge and signed the manifesto of segre- 
gationist Southern Senators, but then 
gave up. Last week, at 78, he indicated 
he would resign from the Senate at the 
end of this session. He gave his health 
as a reason; it was plain that young Hum- 
mun and his machine were too much for 
him. 


HE’S FOR ADLAI: Sen. George’s resigna- 
tion leaves Hummun’s election to the 
Senate all but guaranteed. On the NBC- 
TV program “Meet The Press” May 13, 
Talmadge was asked how he would carry 
out his Senatorial oath to support the 
Constitution, now that the Supreme Court 
has interpreted it to mean desegregation. 
Talmadge answered: 


“I will be the interpreter as to what 
that oath means to me. I’ve got as much 
right to interpret the Constitution as 
anyone else in this country. I'll be bound 
by what Herman’ Talmadge thinks it 
means.” 

He said he didn’t think that Gov, Har- 
riman or Sen. Kefauver had much chance 
of winning the Presidential nomination 
and declined to say what he would do if 
either of them were chosen. But when 
asked what he would do if Stevenson was 
picked, he said: “I will be for Stevenson.” 
He recalled that Georgia had given Stev- 
enson his greatest percentage vote in 1952. 


The Stevenson bandwagon rolled 
smoothly through the South. North Caro- 
lina’s Gov. Luther H. Hodges last week 
had his delegation lined up for Stevenson, 
and Alabama’s Sen. John J. Sparkman, 
summing up for his 1952 running mate, 
called Stevenson “by far the outstanding 
choice of the South.” 


At least, the lily-white South. 
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Coe jolts probers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Congressional committees, Coe has stood 
upon his constitutional right of silence 
in response to questions concerning espi- 
onage. This time he threw the committee 
off balance in a forthright statement— 
which he made public—in which he said: 

“This committee has announced that it 
is continuing to investigate the late Har- 
ry White [former top Treasury official 
under whom Coe worked], myself and 
others. I want the record to contain the 
following: 

“This is no investigation; it is an at- 
tempt to keep alive the stale and dis- 
credited charges of Elizabeth Bentley. The 
FBI has been investigating White and his 
associates for 15 years at least, grand 
juries for nine years, and congressional 
committees—about 20—have been so oc- 
cupied for eight years, This particular 
subcommittee has devoted six years to the 
matter. In every election year since 1948 
these ‘investigations’ have become fe- 
verish. 


“CHARGES ARE FALSE”: “But none of 
the 80-odd persons investigated following 
their being named as spies by Elizabeth 
Bentley has ever been convicted or tried 
or indicted for espionage. 

“Why? because the charges are false, 
and known to this subcommittee to be 


false. I wish to drop the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment and to state for the 
record: 


“I was never a spy. 


“I am convinced that Harry White was 
not a spy, and that any notion to the con- 
trary is unthinkable. 


“I am also convinced that none of the 
other persons named by Bentley were 
spies. 

“Atty. Gen.] Brownell, [FBI Director] 
Hoover, and [Sen.] Jenner as chairman 
of this subcommittee, betrayed their of- 
fices when they announced that White 
and myself were spies. That was in 1953. 
How dared they brand us criminals when 
we have never been convicted of crime? 
How could they even presume to know 
the truth of what they said? 


BROWNELL’S “CONTEMPT”: “We have 
never received a trial of any sort. Yet 
these men who occupied three of the 
highest legal positions in our govern- 
ment staged a hearing at which they 
‘convicted’ me, as well as numerous other 
people, of a heinous crime. Brownell, our 
chief law enforcement officer, thus 
showed his complete contempt for the 
laws of the land. No other attorney gen- 
eral in our history has been so arro- 
gant... 

“This subcommittee should retract its 
false charges against White, myself and 
others. That would be simple decency. It 
would not repair the damage already 
done, but it would help to restore confi- 


dence in our public officials.” 


ONE HOUR IN PUBLIC: There was no 
retraction. But this tough statement, fol- 
lowed by equally tough testimony, dras- 
tically altered the committee’s schedule. 
It had planned, after the usual question- 
ing in a closed session, to put Coe on the 
stand in public hearings for at least a day 
and a half. Actually it excused him after 
about an hour of public questioning; he 
complained that he didn’t even get his 
day in court. 


In the second closed session, the com- 
mittee set out to “prove” once more that 
the U.S. “lost” China to the Chinese be- 
cause of the policies of White, Coe and 
others. Point by point, Coe cited the rec- 
ord to show the falsity of this claim; the 
more he talked, the more disinterested the 
investigators became. Coe now has chal- 
lenged the committee to make public the 
transcript of the closed session but thinks 
it unlikely that it will because it will be 
“too uncomfortable to the China Lobby.” 


QUIZZERS CHALLENGED: In the pub- 
lic session Coe was asked about his role 
in the Monetary Fund; he challenged his 
questioners to go to the source—the rec- 
ords of the Fund itself—to verify his an- 
swers. He pointed out that there is a U.S. 
director of the Fund who has access to 
all documents and records who could 
easily be questioned. 


For the investigators, Coe was a trou- 





FRANK COE 
There’s a time to speak 


blesome witness and when they dismissed 
him it was as though—as Coe put it—they 
felt: “For God’s sake, let’s get him off the 
stand before he louses up our record.” 


But it is still five months to election 
day and there is no indication that the 
spy-hunters will give up hunting spies. 





Fall of Empire 


(Continued from Page 1) 
said: “Greece must leave NATO.” 


THEY LAUGHED: The British people 
showed widespread shame and anger at 
what had been done in their name, In 
the House of Lords, Lord Stansgate asked 
if the government believed Harding’s pol- 
icy of violence would bring peace to Cy- 
prus; there was no reply. In Commons, 
Labourite Fenner Brockway had tried to 
bring up the hangings just before they 
occurred; he was told the rules did not 
permit discussion of “the fate of men 
sentenced to death,” but there could be a 
debate after they were dead. (There was, 
on the 14th; when Labourites urged that 
Cypriot leader Archbishop Makarios be 
brought back from exile as the only al- 
ternative to an unending sacrifice of Cy- 
priot and British lives. Conservatives 
laughed.) 

The Liberal News Chronicle said the 
government had not “a single correct pol- 
itical act to its credit” on Cyprus. La- 
bour’s Daily Herald, calling it “a shame- 
ful day” when “‘the hangman’s noose be- 
comes the symbol of British policy,” said 
“there is revulsion against us throughout 
the civilized world.” 


SAVE THE LADS: Beneath Nelson’s col- 
umn in Trafalgar Square, 5,000 people— 
mainly Cypriot and other Londoners, in- 
cluding a number of young conscripts in 
uniform, but with a scattering of Afri- 
cans, Indians and even Americans—gath- 
ered May 13 at a demonstration called by 
Brockway’s Movement for Colonial Free- 
dom. Four MP’s spoke in English and a 
Cypriot businessman in Greek, and a 
petition was circulated by Greek-cos- 
tumed girls calling for Makarios’s return, 
closing of concentration camps, ending 
of “collective punishments” and release 
of political prisoners held without charge 
or trial. Women dressed in black held up 
a banner: “Cypriot Women’s League ap- 
peals to you to save British and Cypriot 
lads.” 

The older people in the crowd remem- 
bered similar meetings there over the 
years protesting similar futile violence in 
Ireland, India and Palestine. The voices 
from offstage were familiar too: blond 
Aryan types circling the square in loud- 
speaker cars, shouting about “communist 
terror.” They were from the League of 
Empire Loyalists and invited Greek Cy- 
priots to “go back to Greece if they’re 
not satisfied with Cyprus.” (Greek civili- 
zation was rooted in Cpyrus when Britons 
were still living in caves wearing skins 
and woad.) They concentrated their fire 
on Brockway, “fellow-traveler with the 
Mau-Mau.” 


CAMPS IN KENYA: Brockway, anti-Com- 
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IN SORROW AND ANGER: A PLAQUE IS SMASHED 







A chapel dedicated to Queen Elizabeth in Greece is renamed 


munist and pacifist, had invited MP’s 
and newspapermen to a House of Com- 
mons meeting May 10 to hear an account 
of life in Kenya by Eileen Fletcher, just 
back from a job as “rehabilitation of- 
ficer” in Mau Mau detention camps. Miss 
Fletcher quoted Kenya government of- 
ficials of the humane type, who exist here 
and there, as calling Britishers sent to 
command these camps “thugs,” “sub- 
human,” “absolutely bottom of the bar- 
rel.” 


She described camps where men, wom- 
en and children, mass-arrested because 
they belong to certain tribes and so 
“might be Mau Mau,” are jammed to- 
gether under worse conditions than in 
“places where animals are loaded for the 
slaughterhouse.” Babies are left without 
care or food while their mothers are driven 
out to hard labor; boys under eight are 
beaten or sent in shackles to work in 
quarries, and clothing and blankets con- 
fiscated in mid-winter; prisoners are soft- 
ened up for “screening” by shutting them 
in cells for 10 days with dangerous luna- 
tics. 


Miss Fletcher spoke of a girl of 11 given 
seven years’ hard labor, of 1l- and 12- 
year-old “lifers” in one camp whose 
“main purpose is to accommodate hard- 
core males,” of a 15-year-old girl given 12 
years for “taking oaths.” In one camp 
where 5,300 people are crowded into 19 
acres, the inmates’ work is excavating 
and laying stone for a seven-square-mile 


airport; 600 of the inmates are attending 
hospital for skin diseases. 


NOT IN THE TALLY: In a typical “new 
village” set up for “security,” there are 
800 people with no sanitary arrangements 
at all: “they can make a hole and cover 
it up,” the District Officer told Miss 
Fletcher. Between August and November, 
45 children of mothers driven out to 
work daily from dawn to dusk died there 
of malnutrition: Kenya’s Health Minis- 
ter ascribed it to “the ignorance of moth- 
ers who did not realize the value of pro- 
teins.” In one such village, totally lack- 
ing sanitary arrangements, a 24-hour 
curfew was imposed for two weeks; 70 
died of typhus during that time. 


The thousands of deaths brought about 
by such means are not included in Brit- 
ish Colonial Office tallies, which pro- 
claim 800 executions to date of Kikuyu 
tribesmen in Kenya. Sensitive and hu- 
manitarian Britons like Brockway are 
proud to be called “Mau Mau fellow- 
travelers” by Empire Loyalists if that is 
the right name for those protesting. In 
their speeches they lay great stress on 
“British moral values” which they want 
to preserve. They feel that at least Brit- 
ain is behaving less badly than France 
with its vast and systematic massacres of 
Africans in Algeria and Morocco. But 
their main point is that it is idle and 
shameful to condemn Africans or Cypri- 
ots for resorting to violence while—as 
Lena Jeger MP said in Trafalgar Square 


—‘they are offered no possible alternative 
to violence.” 


A VISIT TO ADEN: Meanwhile in Aden, 
Britain’s colony on the southern tip of 
Arabia, Governor Sir Tom Hickinbotham 
prepared on May 10 to welcome Lord 
Lloyd, Parliamentary Undersecy. for the 
Colonies. He declared his “fixed intention 
to maintain law and order” on this oc- 
casion (Daily Telegraph). On May 12, as 
His Lordship’s plane winged its way from 
Britain, buses toured Aden’s streets of- 
fering free rides to the airport to “de- 
monstrate against British imperialism.” 
A thousand Arabs accepted, and the 
plane landed amid a babel of jeers, in- 
sults, expectorations in white faces, and 
cries of ‘‘Get out, go home, we want no 
English here,” 


The good Lord climbed with the Gov- 
ernor into a car which moved off swiftly 
but was forced to a standstill by unwill- 
ing subjects of Her Majesty, waving 
“Down with the British, Allah is great!” 
banners and yelling: “Get out! Away with 
imperialism! Your blood will flow!” An 
Arab who works for the British as head 
of Aden broadcasting narrowly escaped 
being lynched; the Daily Express report- 
ed: “Not one policeman interfered as the 
mob shouted ‘Kill him!’ ” and began beat- 
ing him up. 


EVENTS IN ATHENS: That evening 24 
Arab nationalist leaders in Aden were ar- 
rested as Cairo radio praised the Aden- 
ites’ “worthy show of resistance to im- 
perialism.” The lion had roared and im- 
perial lifelines were safe; or were they? 
From Yemen, Arabia, it was announced 
that the Crown Prince was off to Moscow 
this month to conclude a friendship and 
trade treaty with the Bolsheviki. And in 
Greece, the week-end concluded with two 
ceremonies: the smashing by the Mayor 
of Kokkinia of a marble plaque unveiled 
when Britain’s Queen visited Athens in 
1950, and the greeting of President Heuss 
and Foreign Minister von Brentano from 
Britain’s great trade rival W. Germany. 


The state visit, said the Greeks accord- 
ing to the London Times, “could not have 
been better timed.’ Said the Athens 
Tolmi: “We Greeks, stunned by the 
blows, insults and humiliations of the 
Anglo-Americans whom we had trusted 
and for whom we had suffered so much, 
now discover that in spite of all, you [the 
Germans] are the best.” 


In the British Embassy in Athens, Am- 
bassador Sir Charles Peake was “now so 
isolated” that he pondered whether he 
would “desert on leave shortly” (Ob- 
server, (5/13). He was irritated and frus- 
trated by the banners constantly waving 
outside his window since the Cypriot 
youths were hanged: “Break off relations 
with Britain!”, “Peake must go!” 
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HOW CAN WE END THE PRISONERS’ HELL? 


Greece: A 


Special to the GUARDIAN 
LONDON 
ISIT GREECE, the “tourist’s paradise,” 
the travel agencies tell you. You will 
enjoy its modern and ancient cities, “its 
enchanting islands, its folksongs, its care- 
free gayety.” 

Visit Greece. The tourist will find all 
the charm and beauty of the past intact. 
Spring and summer will be glorious. 

Really, little has changed in Greece 
—and especially not the conditions in the 
prisons and island death camps (see 
GUARDIAN, 2/20). If anything, they 
have worsened, for last winter’s abnormal 
cold wrecked the health of the prisoners. 


The 3,000 women in the political jails 
of Athens suffered atrociously in their 
unheated cells; so did the thousands of 
male prisoners on Youra, Ai Stratis, Crete, 
Corfu and other storm-lashed island con- 
centration camps. For weeks on end these 
prisons could not be reached by boat, all 
supplies were cut off and conditions of 
near-starvation prevailed. Now the tor- 
rid Greek summer is at hand. Weakened 
by the winter, many will not survive the 
four broiling months ahead, locked up 
17 hours out of 24 in over-crowded, her- 
metically sealed cells. 


WINDOWS OF ZINC: Dismayed at the 
thought that spring might bring momen- 
tary relief, the Karamanlis government 
last month decided to substitute sheets 
of zinc for windows, thereby preventing 
fresh air from reaching the prisoners, 
many afflicted by pulmonary and other 
diseases. A secondary purpose may have 
been to shut off the prisoners from all 
contact with the outside world, prevent- 
ing their screams from reaching the ears 
of stray American tourists wandering in 
the vicinity of the jails! 

On April 4, when workers arrived with 
the zinc sheets, the prisoners refused to 
evacuate their cells. Embarking on a 
hunger strike, they demanded to see the 
cabinet minister responsible for the de- 
cision. An inspector named Mathiouda- 
kis, accompanied By armed guards, ar- 
rived in Averoff prison to inform the 
prisoners that they couldn’t see the min- 
ister. Told that the prison physician had 
declared that zinc sheets would perilously 
diminish the already insufficient ventila- 
tion, and further impair their precarious 
health, Mathioudakis cynically replied: 

“If the prison doctor says that your 
ventilation is insufficient, then I'll re- 
place him with another physician.” 


WHIPS DON’T WORK: The islands’ pris- 
on camps are worse than the prisons in 
Athens because of their inaccessibility, 
Few voices reach the mainland, fewer 
still penetrate the world. Among the 
brave voices crying out from the islands 
is that of Dr. Stathis Kannavos. From 
the living hell of his jail on Corfu, he 
calls out to the physicians of the world 
to heed his words, to act before those 
who share his martyrdom have died or 
contracted incurable diseases. 

“We receive only 1,500 calories per day,” 
he writes, “no fruit, no protein. Young 
as well as old have lost their teeth, and 
the majority of us have defective eye- 
sight. We are so feeble that many of us 
can not stand up, however viciously the 
guards whip us while driving us to the 
work quarries. Last winter was the most 
rigorous of the 20th century, and in our 
unheated tombs all of us contracted ill- 
nesses, many of us consumptive com- 
plaints. 

“We dread the searing summer days as 
much as we did the blistering winter 
nights. No wonder! In cells three yards 
square three prisoners are locked up 17 
hours out of the 24. Last summer, as a 
punishment, 500 prisoners were locked in 
22 hours a day for 70 days, the sick as 
well as the healthy, without proper la- 
trines or means to clean their cells or 
themselves. As the majority of us are 
completing our 12th year of jail, our 
health; mental and physical, will scarcely 
support another such summer, or a win- 
ter like the last. If you mean to help us, 
to call attention to our desperate plight, 


‘ightmare persists 








A SENTRY LOOKS OVER A TROUBLED LAND 
On Mount Likebetos overlooking the city of Athens 


do it now! We, the prisoners of Corfu, 


can not wait!” 


LETTER IN A BOTTLE: “I am putting 
four copies of my letter in four bottles. 
I shall throw them in the sea, hoping 
that waves will carry them to some friend- 
ly shore,” writes the famous Greek author, 
Themos Cornaros, from the island of Ai 
Stratis, where 1,000 prisoners daily bat- 
tle against death. His hope was fulfilled 
and we are able to read of what happened 


last winter on his prison island: 


“In the blinding snow storms the al- 
most naked prisoners fought like maniacs 
to keep their tents from being blown away. 
Their strength was too small; the filthy 
ragged tents which were their only ‘homes’ 
were carried out to sea, and as the ex- 
hausted, shivering men fell to the frozen 
ground, they did not have to wish for 
death to come; it came, uninvited, to 
many in those days.” 


Cornaros pleads with mankind to come 
to the aid of the desperately sick and 
the near-insane for, he says: “It will be 
too heavy a burden for you to carry a 
thousand corpses on your conscience!” 
His cry is directed to “everyone who is 
not locked up in prison and who has a 
heart and a voice.” : 


“If men fail to come to the help of 
their fellow-beings,” Cornaros says, “man- 
kind as a whole will become like beasts 
running around on all fours, grazing 
without a thought for their neighbour. 
And that is an idea too horrible to con- 
template.” He begs us “not to hesitate, 
not to let political, racial or religious 
differences prevent us from acting to- 
gether to save thousands of valuable hu- 
man lives.” 


WHAT TO DO: Whether despairing 
Greek voices reach us in the form of em- 
bottled letters or in a less spectacular 
manner, they all tell us what to do. We 
must knock on the doors of those who 
have authority and power; we must act 
rapidly. Let the Greek authorities open 
their prisons and concentration camps to 
international inspection committees so 
that people may see for themselves the 
inhuman conditions that prevail there. 

We are asked further to write letters,. 
to draw up petitions, to arrange protest 
meetings. Public opinion must be alerted 
that there exists in today’s Greece con- 
ditions that existed in the Nazi death 
camps. Quoting again the words of Cor- 
naros, himself critically ill and subject 
to constant mistreatment because of his 
courageous attempt to communicate with 
the outside world: 

“Of all the beasts, only the viper re- 
frains from coming to the aid of its fel- 
low creatures threatened by danger or 
extermination. Those of you who remain 
indifferent while your martyred fellow 
beings are slowly murdered, carry the 
stink of the viper.” 


THE TRUE COLOR: The travel pam- 
phlets, offered free of charge, are bright 
with Greece’s “flaming colors”; but these 
are not the colors of Greece today. It is 
the drab grey of the prisoners’ rags, of 
their filthy, torn tents, and of their final 
shrouds, Although the brochures speak 
enthusiastically of Greek folk music, it 
is the prison songs which best represent 
Greek “national” music. 
The tourist’s paradise is the Greek 
prisoner’s Hell! 
E. T. 
2 


The GUARDIAN suggests that mes- 
sages of protest be directed to the UN 
Commission on Human Rights, United 
Nations, N.Y.; to Premier Karamanllis in 
Athens, Greece, or to the Ambassador 
of Greece, Washington, D.C. 





THE CASE OF PAUL PASCHALIDIS 





deported to a 


N 1948 SEAMAN Paul Paschalidis came 
off his ship in Norfolk, Va., a sick 
man. He checked in at the Marine Hos- 
pital and stayed there for three weeks. 
When he came out, he took a look at the 
country and settled down. He married 
an American and in time they had a 
boy and then a girl. 

Last week Paul Paschalidis faced im- 
minent separation from his family and 
deportation to Greece with a likely fate 
of torture, imprisonment or death. 

Paschalidis first came into contact 
with the Dept. of Immigration in 1950 
when he tried to legalize his entry into 
the country. He had several hearings, 
was ordered deported and appealed that 
order. After that he heard nothing from 
the Department. His appeal was never 
ruled on and Paschalidis went about his 
job as an electrician. 


A DIFFERENT NOTE: On March 26, 
1956, Paschalidis was called for a new 
hearing by the Department. It was not 
a response to his appeal five years earlier 
but a completely new proceeding, This 
time, unlike his first hearing, the ques- 
tions were mainly political. They wanted 





Greek seamen’s leader ordered 


ghastly: ordeal 


to know his beliefs, affiliations, the 
people he knew. 

The reason for the change was that 
Paschalidis had become known as an 
active member of the Fedn. of Greek 
Maritime Unions. The FGMU, outlawed 
by the Greek government in 1948, still 
includes two thirds of the seamen of 
Greece’s extensive merchant fleet, the 
third largest in the world. 

FGMU officials for many years func- 
tioned smoothly in U.S. ports, pressing 
the demands of Greek seamen who are 
notoriously underpaid. The FGMU 
charges that the ship-owners, working 
closely with the Dept. of Immigration, 
have set up a blacklist. Active union men 
are spotted by the shipowners and im- 
mediately thereafter the Department 
moves in. Immigration agents used to 
stand outside union meetings, officials 
say, spotting the men and waiting to 
pick them up. 


THERE ARE PRECEDENTS: Seamen 
deported to Greece are known to have 
ended in prison but little has been heard 
of most of them. The FGMU secretary 
in Greece was sentenced to death in 


1951 and only after world protest was 
his sentence commuted to fife imprison- 
ment Ancther official was held for two 
and a half years without trial, tortured 
brutally, then released. 

When Paschalidis was picked up in 
March he was secretary of the American 
division of the FGMU. When Immigra- 
tion inspectors hammered at his poli- 
tical and union affiliations, he refused 
to answer because his appeal from the 
1951 deportation order had never been 
answered. He also cited the Fifth 
Amendment. 

He was ordered deported, freed in $5,- 
000 bail but confined to within 50 miles 
of Times Sq. and subjected to all the 
restrictions of people under supervisory 
parole. 


A HASTY WIRE: His appeal was heard 
and last week, in uncommon haste, the 
Departmental Appeals Board wired him 
its verdict upholding the deportation. 
The Appeals Board almost invariably 
upholds departmental rulings but usual- 
ly the answer is sent, in no particular 
rush, by ordinary mail. The telegram 
sparked fears that efforts might be 
made to pick up Paschalidis and put him 
aboard a ship to Greece before further 
efforts can be made in his behalf. 
Attorne’ Ira Gollobin earlier had 

started separate proceedings asking a 
review of the case in view of the almost 
certain persecution awaiting Paschalidis 
in his native country. A hearing on that 
motion was scheduled for May. 22. 
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WASHINGTON IS GLOOMY 


West varies 





in reaction 


to new Soviet arms cut 


By Kumar Goshal 


HE SOVIET ANNOUNCEMENT on 

May 14 of a drastic cut in its armed 
forces and armaments—issued after the 
unsuccessful London disarmament con- 
ference—threw Washington and its NATO 
allies into confusion and created a sharp 
break in Wall Street, caused by fears of 
a reduction in U. S. military expenditure. 


Market Breaks 
As Russia Plans 
Troop Cutbacks 


N.Y. Herald Tribune, May 15, 1956 











As a “contribution toward the cause of 
disarmament and the safeguarding of 
peace,” Moscow said it would reduce its 
army, air and naval forces within a year 
by 1,200,000 men, in addition to the 
reduction of 640,000 men carried out in 
1955; put into mothballs 375 warships; 
and close some military schools and re- 
duce armaments and military equipment 
as well as the Soviet military budget. The 
demobilized men were assured jobs in in- 
dustry and agriculture. Moreover, the 
Soviet Union declared it would consider 
further reductions if the Western powers 
reciprocated proportionately. 

The Moscow announcement should have 
come as no surprise to Washington and 
its allies. At a party at Claridge’s in 
London, Soviet CP secretary Khrushchev 
had mentioned this possibility to Harold 
Stassen, President Eisenhower’s special 
representative to the disarmament con- 
ference. Newspapermen in the U.S. and 
abroad and Secy. Dulles himself had an- 
ticipated such a move. Yet there was no 
coordinated response from NATO mem- 
bers. 


EUROPEAN REACTION: British Prime 
Minister Eden said: “We welcome the 
Russian reduction.” He said he hoped 
“everybody starts to catch this habit.” 

Fifty-five Labor MPs in a joint declara- 
tion hailed the Moscow announcement as 
a sign “that the challenge of communism 
is economic, social and political. not mili- 
tary, and that the Soviet Union wants 
peace as much as any cowitry in the 
world.” 


OFFICIAL PARIS was pleased, but Jules 
Moch, French representative to the 
disarmament conference, felt it did not 
relieve conference members of “compli- 
cated work toward a disarmament that is 
general and not partial, multilateral and 
not unilateral.” Canada’s Lester Pearson 
thought it offered a “temptation to weak- 
en NATO.” 

W. German government officials pub- 
licly said the Moscow announcement 


would not alter their policy of no con- 
cessions to the Soviet Union in return for 
reunification of Germany. “Privately,” 
the N.Y. Times reported (5/16), “the men 
who compose the regime give evidence of 
being frightened by the scope and speed 
of the Soviet political offensive.” 


The Times said that “in announcing its 
own reduction program, the Soviet Union 
has crushed [Adenauer’s] hope to hold 
a veto over any [preunification] East- 
West reduction of armament agreement, 
[and] has swept away the hopes of link- 
ing disarmament with [German] reunifi- 
cation.” 


YES, NO AND MAYBE: Reaction in 
Washington was contradictory. Defense 
Secy. Wilson thought the Soviet move 
was “a step in the right direction,” but 
quickly qualified this by saying that “it 
alone will probably not appreciably. alter 
Soviet military power, nor ... disclose 
what their intentions might be.” Sen, 
George (D-Ga.) warned against dis- 
counting the Soviet cut “without careful 
evaluation,” advised “a careful examina- 
tion, which will take time.” 

Dulles took a gloomy view of the So- 
viet arms cut, which would reduce the size 
of the Soviet army to that of the US. 
He thought that economic problems had 
necessitated the Soviet demobilization 
move, that it would make the U.S.S.R. 
stronger rather than weaker. He an- 
nounced a “new look” for U.S. armed 
forces, placing “primary reliance [on] 
massive retaliation.” ; 

A baffled Canadian correspondent 
asked if it would be fair to conclude that 
Dulles would feel happier if Moscow kept 
the 1,200,000 men in its armed forces, 
“Well, it’s a fair conclusion,” Dulles re- 
plied, “that I would rather have them 
standing around doing guard duty than 
making atomic bombs.” 


“LOUDER THAN WORDS”: Put together, 
the Washington consensus would seem 
that Moscow doesn’t really intend to go 
through the demobilization; that, if it 
does, it would be because of a shortage 
of manpower in Soviet industry and agri- 
culture; that it is really streamlining 
the armed forces by eliminating large 
numbers of soldiers using cumbersome, 
outdated equipment; that this is all prop- 
aganda to weaken NATO and precipitate 
an economic crisis in America, which 
must be counteracted by increasing rather 
than decreasing military aid to Washing- 
ton’s allies. 

Columnist Max Lerner, no admirer of 
the Soviet Union, commented (N.Y. Post, 
5/16): “Never have so many words and 
SO Many excuses been used to defend an 
indefensible position . .. After an unsuc- 
cessful disarmament conference at Lon- 
don, the Russians have dared act unilat- 
erally and we have not ... This time 
Eisenhower and Dulles cannot accuse 


them of merely verbal propaganda. This is 
the propaganda of the deed, which speaks 
louder than the propaganda of words.” 


THE EVENTS IN LONDON: The London 
conference of the UN Disarmament sub- 
committee, which ended May 4, was 
doomed to failure when the Western 
powers introduced new conditions for 
even any minor agreement. 


Soviet delegate Gromyko pointed out 
at the end of the conference that the 
Western powers have been constantly 
shifting their ground, making new con- 
ditions as fast as Moscow agreed to West- 
ern proposals. The Soviet Union, which 
has always stood for the total abolition 
of nuclear weapons, agreed to the West- 
ern proposal for conventional disarma- 
ment first, with levels of armed forces 
and inspection systems proposed by Brit- 
ain and France at Geneva last year. It 
even “offered to admit inspectors and 
give them fairly extensive power to veri- 
fy’ armament reduction (Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, 5/15). 

After Soviet acceptance of their pre- 
vious proposals, however, Washington 
changed its mind about the level of ar- 
maments cut, considering it no longer 
safe to do so “because of far-reaching 
commitments in Asia, the Middle East 
and the N. Atlantic Treaty area” (CSM, 
5/15). The Western powers demanded 
commitments on nuclear disarmament 
and solutions for the German reunifica- 
tion problem and Middle Eastern and 
Far Eastern problems as preconditions 
for any agreement. 


WHAT MAKES FOR TRUST: “It is the 
U.S. view,” Stassen said as the conference 
ended, “that low force levels and drastic 
reductions in armaments—even if carried 
out under an armament agreement— 
would not, if they were not accompanied 
by progress in the settlement of major 
political issues, be in the interests of any 
country represented at this subcommit- 
tee table.’ The U.S. made its all-embrac- 
ing demands as necessary to establish 
mutual trust among nations. Gromyko, on 
the other hand, pointed out that disar- 
mament agreement on _ conventional 
weapons, “even if limited at the begin- 
ning . . . would be an important step 
forward in [the] lessening of interna- 
tional tensions [and] establishing neces- 
sary trust in relations between the states.” 

The real problem the U.S. and its al- 





Vicky in Daily Mirror, London 


“The disarmament discussions are in @ 
certain tangled state...” 
— Sir Anthony Eden 


lies faced, London observers remarked, 
was that acceptance of Soviet disarma- 
ment proposals would jeopardize ines 
creased Western military appropriations, 
disintegrate NATO, make U.S. overseas 
bases surrounding socialist countries un- 
tenable, and affect U.S. involvement in 
Korea, Indo-China and Formosa. 


OUT IN THE OPEN: As the last disar- 
mament conference ended in deadlock, 
the London New Statesman said (5/12): 
“At last the issues can be stated with 
brutal clarity. The Great Disarmament 
Lie has been finally exposed. | Moscow] 
presented a reasonable and workable plan 
for a substantial reduction of conven- 
tional arms. The West has turned down 
the offer flat ... Granted nuclear parity, 
conventional disarmament makes military 
sense to the Russians; but it plunges the 
global strategy of the West—Iwhich is] 
a series of ossified politico-military in- 
stitutions—into hopeless confusion , .. 
To western leaders, these institutions 
cannot be scrapped unless and until the 
Russians agree to a global package deal, 
And this the Russians, not unnaturally, 
refuse to do.” 

It was generally agreed, however, that 
the Soviet arms and armaments reduc- 
tions would have a profound effect on 
the 12-member UN Disarmament Com- 
mission (UN Security Council members 
plus Canada) session scheduled for June, 





Who hired the frogman? 


LONDON 


PEAKING IN NOTTINGHAM, England, May 13, Labour MP Konni Zilliacus said 

“the most likely explanation” of the Frogman Crabb incident was that he “had 

on this occasion been employed by the U.S. secret service with the complicity of their 
—and his—contacts in the British secret service.” 

Zilliacus told the GUARDIAN that he had come to this conclusion because “the 
flamboyant comic-strip character of the enterprise was much more reminiscent of 
U.S. methods. Eden obviously didn’t know about it and in genuine embarrassment 
is covering something or somebody up.” Zilliacus recalled that one of the figures in 
the Dides-Baranes “leakages” case that has been rocking France let slip that he had 
been ‘working for the Americans,” whose interest was to work up a scandal to em- 


barrass the Mendes-France government. 


Writing in the Sunday Express (5/13), British secret agent Lt.-Col. A. P. Scot- 
land identified Crabb ‘‘with certainty” as “a straightforward freelance spy.” He said 
we “need not necessarily assume that Crabb was recalled for an occasional job by 
some shadowy group in the British Secret Service, For Lionel Crabb was not on recall 
from the Navy” although he was “undoubtedly in contact with one or two individuals 


in Naval Intelligence.” 


Cc. B. 





Curbs on courts 


- (Continued from Page 1) 
Chief Justice a man who had no judicial 
experience and very little legal ex- 
perience. ... His only experience is as a 
politician... .” 

Following the hearing, Sen. Eastland 
announced that as chairman of the full 
Judiciary Committee he is “going to try 
to get a bill out as quickly as I can.” 


BYRNES FOR CURB: Last week anothe! 
loud voice was raised against the Court. 
James F. Byrnes, former Governor of 
South Carolina and himself a one-time 
Associate Justice, demanded in a widely- 
quoted article in U. S. News & World 
Report that “the Supreme Court must 
be curbed.” He charged that instead of 
interpreting the Constitution it had actu- 
ally amended it and accused the Court 
of usurpation of power. He wrote: 

“The present trend brings joy to Com- 
munists and their fellow travelers who 


want to see all power centered in the 
Federal Government because they can 
more easily influence one government in 
Washington than the 48 governments in 
48 states.” 


He demanded that Congress exercise 
its constitutional power to “regulate the 
appellate jurisdiction” of the Supreme 
Court: 

“Power intoxicates men. It is never 
voluntarily surrendered. It must be taken 
from them. The Supreme Court must be 
curbed.” 


COURT FIRM ON NELSON: Rep. Ema- 
nuel Celler (D-N.Y.), chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, commented 
on this attack: 

“It hardly lies in the mouth of former 
Associate Justice Byrnes to say that the 
power of the Supreme Court must be 
curbed. He made no such assertion when 
he was a member of the Court. He en- 
joyed the panoply of power when he was 
a member.” 


Against all this clamor, the Court it- 
self remained firm and on May 15 refused 
to reconsider and reverse its ruling in 
the Nelson case. It had been petitioned 
to do so by 34 states, Alaska, and Al- 
legheny County, Pa. Massachusetts’ Atty. 
Gen. George Fingold was furious and 
charged the Court has “aided the Com- 
munists of Massachusetts”: 


“Twelve or 15 indictments will go out 
the window and Communists are coming 
out of the woodwork, from under rocks 
and behind trees.” 


New Hampshire’s Atty. Gen. Louis C. 
Wyman was defiant and announced he 
would continue his one-man probe under 
the state’s sedition law and the State 
Supreme Court has refused to halt legal 
action against two witnesses indicted for 
refusing to answer questions. 
BROWNELL IN FAVOR: In Kentucky the 
case of Carl Braden, sentenced to 15 
years under a local sedition law, was still 
to be disposed of by the State Court of 


Appeals. Six others, including his wife 
Anne, who were indicted with him but 
not tried, were to argue this month for 
dismissal of the indictments; their trials 
are scheduled for Nov. 12. Last week the 
Louisville Times editorially endorsed the 
Supreme Court’s Nelson ruling. 


But advocates of curbing the Court 
got the official backing of the Eisen- 
hower Administration on May 17. Deputy 
Atty. Gen. William P. Rogers wrote to 
Sen. Eastland on behalf of the govern- 
ment: 


“It is the view of the Dept. of Justice 
that in the fields of sedition and sub- 
version, the Federal and State Govern- 
ments can work together easily and well, 
supplementing each other... . This legis- 
lation [the Bridges bill] would clearly ex- 
press the Congressional intent that such 
cooperation between the Federal and 
State Governments in this field is to be 
encouraged. The Dept. of Justice favors 
enactment of the bill.” 
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THE TRUMPET SOUNDS 





The meaning of Montgomery 


By Eva Grimes 
(Last of @ series) 


ONTGOMERY’S six-month Bus Pro- 

test movement demonstrates more 
clearly than any event in recent Amer- 
ican history what can be accomplished by 
unity of people around a central, pressing 
issue. As more Americans begin to under- 
stand that the 50,000 Black Belt Negroes 
involved in this fight are trail-blazers 
along the high road to democracy, more 
of us will recognize the prime necessity 
of unity as the best means of guarantee- 
ing and broadening our rights as citizens 
under our Constitution. 

Varied actions around the country in 
support of Montgomery are clear evidence 
of this new realization. Speakers from 
the Alabama city are in demand from 
Massachusetts to the state of Washing- 
ton; trade unions and church groups send 
money and supplies to carry on the good 
fight, and a widely-circulated daily paper, 
the N. ¥. Post, has sent a Negro and one 
of its top reporters, Ted Poston, to spend 
several weeks in Montgomery—to live 
among the people and learn from them 
what all America needs to know. Mont- 
gomery and the lesson it has to teach 
cannot be understood in haphazard “hot 
news” fashion; it goes on. 


LIFE GOES ON: Every day the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser prints two pages of 
“Negro News.” Here, through the period 
of Rev. King’s trial and almost three 
weeks afterward, it was possible to see 
daily indication of how life does go on 
in spite of fire, flood, tornado, bus boy- 
cott and White Citizens Councils. Here 
was recorded, day by day, the amazing 
tenacity of the human being. 

Births, deaths, funerals, weddings, con- 
ventions, sports, dances, club meetings, 
outings, Sunday afternoon musical pro- 
grams and dramatic presentations con- 
tinue to absorb the interest and energy 
of this embattled human community. The 
boycott is just another accepted condi- 
tion of life—like highway construction 
that takes place near your house; it causes 
some confusions and disruptions, but it 
will be completed..And then there will 
be a new road to ride. In the meantime, 
human beings carry on. This might be 
the biggest lesson that the visitor to Mont- 
gomery can hope to absorb: life goes on. 


A PORCH AT TWILIGHT: But visits 
must come to an end; for the visitor, no 
matter how eagerly or deeply he might 
seek to penetrate such richness of life, 
must return to his starting place. 


On the last night of this particular 
visit, a group sat in April twilight on a 
front porch facing a main highway that 
leads from the great produce markets of 
Florida, up through Alabama and the 
South, and finally into New York. There 
were adults and children. The adults had 
just returned from one of the bi-weekly 
mass meetings sponsored by the Mont- 
gomery Improvement Assn. They were 





People’s Songbook 
available again 


HE PEOPLE’S SONGBOOK, edited by 

Waldemar Hille, has been re-issued 
by People’s Artists Inc. The 128-page 
volume which was first published in 1948 
by Boni & Gaer has been out-of-print 
for the last four years. 

Making up the book are 100 songs, 2 
cross-section of American folk music 
songs of other countries, and Jebor and 
topical songs of the last 15 years. 

At the time of its original publication, 
the American folklorist, lan Lomax, 
said in a foreword to the volume: 

“Here is a big, clean wind of a book 
that will blow the mists of doubt and 
discouragement right out of your heart. 
... These songs form a part of the uni- 
versal language of liberty ... a singing 
testament to the future.” 


still chuckling over a story told there by 
a young minister, Rev. E. J. Fields, who 
is also an MIA officer. 

Rev. Fields had been expressing the 
gratitude of Montgomery’s Negroes for 
concrete support to their struggle shown 
by widely varying groups in all sections 
of the country. He paid special tribute to 


a spiritual, sung just that night at the 
mass meeting, and an ancient favorite: 
“Steal Away.” The group loosely hummed 
along with her through the refrain, but 
when she reached the affirmative state- 
ment of the song she articulated the 
words in a high clear voice that was sister 
to the mockingbird’s. Even the children 





The future belongs to them 


Birmingham as a sister Alabama city 
where Negroes in particular could measure 
completely the scope of Montgomery’s Bus 
Boycott movement. As illustration of his 
point he told a story: 


ONE AND TWENTY: “A Negro got on a 
bus in Birmingham the other day,” he 
said. “He sat right down in the front seat, 
even though there were 20 white people 
riding behind him. Naturally the driver 
told him to get back, but this cat didn’t 
even move a muscle. Well, the driver kept 
on driving, then after while he stopped 
again and told the Negro to move on in 
the rear; didn’t he see them 20 white 
people sitting there? The cat still ain’t 
moved yet. So the driver told him he was 
going to take him to the law if he didn’t 
go on back. He still ain’t moved. So the 
driver did drive up to the law and told 
the law how the Negro wouldn’t move 
back. Then the law looked in the window, 
seen the Negro in the front and all those 
20 white folks sitting behind him, and the 
law turned to the driver and said: 


“Fo’ Gawd's sake, man! Move them 20 
white folks off this bus and drive that 
Negro where he wants to go. We sho don’t 
want no Montgomerys in Birmingham!” 

The group on the porch grew reflective 
and still after the story had been enjoyed 
from many different angles (it had 
threatened to break up the mass meeting). 
In the green twilight there were a mocking 
bird’s song, falling through the silence 
like sudden spring rain; the voices of two 
three-year-olds in earnest babble; the 
sniffy intake of air from an 80-year-old 
woman enjoying her snuff; the hum and 
whir of cargo trucks up and down the 
highway. 


THE SONGS BLEND: A quick whirl of 
moist wind passed through the old sur- 
rounding trees, causing them to turn and 
yield their branches to the wind’s upward 
motion. One of the women began to hum 


stopped their sing-song prattle as she told 
NOW: << 
My Lord, he calls me 
He calls me by the lightnin ... 
The trumpet sounds 
Within-a my soul. ... 


The group hummed the song’s refrain 
then and the woman sang again: 


Green trees a-bendin 

Poor sinner stands a-tremblin... 
The trumpet sounds 

Within-a my soul.... 

I ain’t got long to stay here. 


ONE BROWN, ONE WHITE: The chil- 
dren, two little girls, were caught by some 
beauty and solemnity of the moment. 
They ran to stand together at the side 
of the old woman, rocking to the song’s 
rhythm and still dipping her snuff. One 
little girl was dressed in blue and wore 
tight-braided pigtails of soft curly hair 
in an aureole round her head; the other 
wore pale yellow and her straight-swing- 
ing chestnut sheet of hair slanted away 
from her fair skin as she looked lovingly 
and trustingly into the old woman’s 
wrinkled black face. The child in the 
Yellow dress was white. Her mother and 
father were together some place in 
Virginia. She lived now in Montgomery 
with her grandmother who had turned 
her over completely to the care of a Negro 
woman, friend and neighbor to the group 
whose house faced the highway. 


It was soft and relaxed and gentle there 
on the porch. No one seemed to be in a 
hurry to talk. For quite a while there 
were only three sounds: the mocking bird, 
the trucks, the patient rhythm of the old 
woman’s rocking chair. 


“GOODIER AND GOODIER”: Then Pop 
spoke. He has a record of 30-odd years 
of working on the railroads as a chef. 
His father was a railroad worker. To 
speak to him with any real understand- 


ee 


ing and sensitivity of the role of railroads 
in binding this country together and the 
special part played by the Negro worker 
in this binding-together, is to elicit poetry 
and romance. 

Pop is a noticer; a carer; a dreamer. In 
his off-time pastime of fisherman, he is 
naturalist, geographer, historian and an- 
thropologist. He is also, like E. D. Nixon 
(longtime fighter for freedom in Mont- 
gomery, 30-year railroader and outstand- 
ing figure in the Protest Movement), a 
union man. He had been to the mass 
meeting, and even more than the story 
about the Birmingham bus conflict, he 
seemed drawn to a remark made by 
MIA’s Rev, Abernathy: “As long as we 
just stick together things are going to get 
goodier and goodier.” 

Pop’s voice was Alabama slow and easy 
as he said: “This thing we’re doin here, 
it’s the best thing the Negro has done 
for himself in a long time. But there’s a 
whole lot more we need. We need the 
white people in the country to see what’s 
happening. There’s all kinds of change 
going on. Now you just take Alabama, 
right here. Look out on that highway at 
them trucks. This is a growin state. This 
is right where the Alabama Power and 
Gas is located. I go to fish out there in 
Wetumpka backwater where they built all 
those locks and dams. For what? For 
power, that’s what. 


GETTING BUILT UP: “Now you just 
look at those trucks go by here carryin 
cattle from Alabama to the market. That’s 
a growing industry here. So’s the lumber 
and the paper industry. And steel. And 
chemicals and all like that. This is what’s 
happnin here in this state. New industry, 
new way of life. And we got to get our 
share in it. We got to get jobs other than 
this service and porter and maid stuff. I 
know. I see how its gettin to be here in 
Montgomery, that never was no business 
town before. Its gettin built up all around, 
not like it was when I first started in on 
the road all young and wild. 

“Not that I don’t agree with Rev. Aber- 
nathy about how its gettin goodier and 
goodier,, But what I sée is—lots more 
people got to see it before it happens here. 
And here’s my home. I’m goin to retire 
in two years and here is where I want to 
do that, too. I got a brother in New York, 
keeps tellin me to leave here, come there. 
But here’s my home. 


HOW THEY ARE: “I got a plan. Want 
to get me some land out from here with 
a little lake on it. With fish in it. Build 
me a simple, ranch type house. Have two 
row boats for the fishin, in case when 
friends come. Build a room in the house 
just for friends to stay and enjoy them- 
selves. Have plenty food, plenty liquor; 
anybody that comes winter or summer 
will be welcome. I might be out aways, 
but I wouldn’t never be alone, now, 
would I? Always have some friend or 
other out to share it with me. That’s 
what I see for a plan for when I retire. 
It’s only two years more for me. 
“Anything I would want to do for my- 
self would naturally have to have room 
for whole lots of other people. You know 
how we are!. ... But that plan of mine, 
it don’t seem so strange, too much to 
ask, ... after all these years of workin, 
. . now do it?” 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO WHITES AND NEGROES? 





The human impact of integration 


By Eugene Gordon 


AACP board chairman Channing Tobias told a forum 

of the Natl. Assn. for Medical Health in New York 
last month that the crisis in the South was precipitated 
by “organized defiance” of the U. S. Supreme Court 
anti-jimcrow school ruling “and defiance of Federal 
authority”—not by the ruling itself. Referring to the 
pledge by Dixiecrat signers of the “Southern Manifesto” 
to “use all lawful means” to reverse the integration 
ruling, Tobias said they would find “no legal way to 
disobey the law.” To the theory that the ruling ‘had 
disturbed almost a century of “peace and harmony” 
between Negro and white, Tobias replied: 


“In Alabama, as in Poland, there is ‘peace’ as long 
as the people whose rights are being denied have no 


Hey Man! Dig 
This Crazee 
Psychiatrist 








The essence of 
the varied Ne- 
gro press com- 
ment on Dr. 
Wilson’s views 
is expressed in 





Are you for integration? this headline 

You are? from the N.Y. 

It'll drive you crazy man — Amsterdam 
crazee! 


At least that's what a Southern oa 


gentleman who teaches psychiatry 
at the lily white University of 
Virginia would have you believe. 
omen ce wrote 
channel through which to express their discontent and 
little or no opportunity to challenge the status quo. To 
interpret [the Negroes’] silence under this totalitarian 
regime as acceptance is to fail to realize what lies 
beneath the surface. The absence of violence under 
such conditions is not to be equated with peace and 
harmony.” 


* NO PROOF NEEDED: Dr. Tobias contended that jim- 
crow was instituted to replace slavery ‘‘as an instrument 
of white supremacy.” He said: ‘‘The present hue and 
cry in the South is raised not so much against the 
leveling of physical barriers between the races as against 
the destruction of the symbols of a superior status. 











Jimcrow bestows upon the insecure white Southerner 
a cherished status of superiority which he does not 
have to prove in open.competition. It is fear of losing 
this privileged position with its economic, social and 
political advantages and of being forced to compete 
with the Negro ... which has aggravated the situation 
and inflamed many white Southerners to disregard law 
and order, decency and humanity.” 

On the other side of the coin, Dr. David C. Wilson, 
professor of neurology at the lily-white University of 
Virginia, told the American Psychiatric Assn.’s annual 
meeting in Chicago May 4 what he thinks is happening 
to competitive Negroes. Having “no status” as they 
struggle from “their own” culture toward integration, 
they are going crazy, he said. 

“Forty years ago,” Wilson declared, “Negro and 
white families lived across the street from each 
other. . . . The children played with each other and 
adult Negroes worked in white homes and on the farms. 
The relationship between white and Negro was that of 
master and servant. The Negro had a place which was 
honorable and respected but definitely inferior.” 


“STRESS AND STRAIN”: Now, he said, Negroes own 
their homes, are better dressed, own cars, and have 
largely moved “from an agricultural to an urban cul- 
ture.” But this “stress and strain of life” is producing 
“senile dementia, artereosclerosis and especially schizo- 
phrenia” among Negroes. Their admission rate to mental 
hospitals in Virginia has “increased tremendously while 
the rates for whites diminished.” 

Eight New Orleans physicians and three psy- 
chiatrists recently filed affidavits to show that school 
integration would result in a community health hazard 
“psychologically traumatizing to the children of both 
races.”’ The Southern Conference Education Fund’s Med- 
ical Advisory Committee, in cooperation with a New 
Orleans Medical Assn. committee, then asked 56 phy- 
sicians and psychiatrists: ‘From a professional point of 
view, how would you characterize the psychiatric effect 
of racially integrated schools on white and Negro chil- 
dren?” Four out of five thought integration would be 
either beneficial or have little effect on the children. 
A doctor who thought integration would harm both 
white and Negro added the qualifications “. . . under 
present setting.” 


WORTH AS A HUMAN BEING: Another doctor wrote: 
“Initially there is likely to be some reserve and 
suspiciousness on the part of both races. Especially in 


the upper grades will the children first try to remain 
separate and to associate only with gtheir own color. 
Some, inflamed by their elders, may become involved 
in fighting. Gradually it can be expected that the chil- 
dren will come to accept the individuals of the other 
race according to each one’s worth as a human being. 
The overall effect on mental health should be salutary.” 


The most comprehensive analysis was by a psy= 
chiatrist: 


“The fears that any mixture of the races will lead 
to increases of diseases, significant lowering of intel- 
ligence, or psychiatric difficulties in either race, are, 
to my view, unfounded. These seem to be rationaliza- 
tions to attempt to show just cause why the status quo 
should be maintained and to seem to give a scientific 
medical basis for views which otherwise would have to 
be termed biased, undemocratic and un-Christian. Ra- 
tionalizations of this sort also attempt to remove the 
cause for such views as a racial prejudice from the 
individual to a large external scientific and social 
causation. 


“These methods of rationalization are common in 
history. In one form or another they have been used to 
give a pseudo-logical scientific front for action that 
has motivations other than the stated ones. Hitler used 
them effectively in Germany, except the prejudice was 
primarily against the Jew rather than the Negro. Per- 
haps it is forgotten that one of the reasons we fought 
so hard in World War II was to assert that racial in- 
tolerances were not compatible with freedom and 
democracy.” 





Claude Williams speaks 
in New York June 6 


LAUDE WILLIAMS, Alabama minister whose fight 
for equality in the South has become legendary, 
will speak in New York Wed. eve June 6 on “The 
Challenge of Desegregation.” He will speak with 
John Killens, author of the novel Youngblood, and 
James Aronson, executive editor of the GUARDIAN, 
at the Clubhouse, 150 W. 85th St., Manhattan. Ad- 
mission is 50 cents. The meeting is being sponsored 
by the Claude Williams Committee, Marion Davidson, 
chairman, Box 85, Old Chelsea Sta., N.Y.C. 11. 


Williams, who recently has encountered at first 
hand the hostility of the White Citizens Councils, 
will tell of his experiences and will appraise the sit- 
uation in the South in a discussion of the philosophy 
and the practical methods of bringing abcut inte- 
gration. 
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VACATION PLUS 
= at World Fellowship 


Combine insight & re- 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP 


66 Edgewood Av., New Haven 11, Conn. 








Decoration Day: 1 day $7 
Or any 5 days you choose 
including Decoration Day $30 
All sports @ boating @ swimming 
Best-in-food @ TV @ Et Al 
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CHESTERTOWN, WN. Y. 
Phones: Chestertown 3830 New York: OL 3-1884 














Come up now, 
weekly; $7 


we're open! 
daily weekends 


202 W. 40th St., NYC, Rm. 605 


$410 











Cooperative, 
interracial 


Camp SAT.-SUN. 
Midvale M4 26 27 


Midvale, N. J. 
Terhune 5-2160 (includes everything from Sat. 
noon and Tues. late 
“The camp that’s 
friendly because 


it’s cooperative.” 
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SPECIAL DECORATION DAY 

TWIN WEEK-END 
TUES.-WED. 
MAY 29, 30 


Combination rate: from $12.75 


noon through Sun. 
supper through Wed. dinner.) 


Entertainment by Bob and Louise DeCormier 
Outstanding film ® Dancing 


























CAMP 


on beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York City 


® Comfortable and restful accomodations 
© Appetizing and tasty food 
© Stimulating and exciting cultural programs 


Moderate Rates e 


Call AL 5-6283 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N. ¥. C. 3 


LAKELAND 


in Yiddish and English. 


Specia] Family Plan . 


OPENING JUNE 29 


Day Camp 














Ellenville, 








Lodge 


New York 





DECORATION DAY 
SPECIAL RATE: 
MAY 29-30 


Abe Kanegson directs activities. 
Tennis tournament with free week- 
end to winner. Entertainment. In- 
Struction in painting. Social, square 
and folk dancing. Golf, fishing and 























all sports. LOW JUNE RATES. 





FOR THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE SPEND YOUR WEEKENDS AND 


VACATION AT A GUARDIAN RESORT. 


CH 2-2453 (NYC) Ellenville 50? 
Summer time—i mile from Empire 








MAPLE VILLA 


BUNGALOW COLONY 
Garden spot of the Hudson Valley 
Plattekill, N. Y. 

A summer 
furnished with modern facilities on 
75 acres of fruitland, 
from NYC via thruway to Newburgh. 
2 Purified Swimming Pools, Dancing 
All sports, TV, Children’s playground. 
Write or phone Newburgh 13-M-1 


JEWETT, GREENE CO., N.Y. 
Elev. 2300 ft. Low pollen count. 
Interracial: Boys & Girls 6-14 
Professionally trained staff. 
All sports facilities, Swimming, Farm 
Animals, Woodcraft, Painting, Cera- 
mics, Music, Folk and Square Danc- 
Ing. Nature Study, Trips. 
MODERATE RATES 
DIRECTORS: Dr. Sarah Reidman 


community completely 


just 1 hour 











| State Music Festival 








Have you renewed your 


GUARDIAN Subscription? 


Gustafson & Elton T. Gustafson 
1066 Park Pl., B’klyn PR 2-0325 
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This appeal is inserted as a paid advertisement by friends of Mr. Farmer 








WE DONT HAVE TO STAY LIKE WE ARE 


lam one who believes mankind has unlimited capacity for 
progress—if we can only shake off the shackles of the past. 


Peace Conference wanted to try the 

Kaiser for starting the war. The Amer- 
ican and Japanese delegates maintained 
there was no law by which to try him. They 
held that simply to start a big war and kill a 
few millions of people was no crime. So, the 
peace conference finally charged the Kaiser 
only with “the supreme offense against 
morality”. Holland refused to allow him to be 
extradited for trial on such a charge. The 
Kaiser spent the rest of his days at Doorn, 
Holland, in calm reflection sawing wood for 
pastime. 


In 1928 sixty-two nations joined in the 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War. Our 
country was one. The treaty is sometimes 
called the Kellogg-Briand Pact after Amer- 


ican Sacretary of State Kellogg and the 
French Foreign Minister Briand who took the 
lead in getting the treaty accepted. 


Aves World War I the Allies at the Paris 


War Criminals and the Law 


During World War II a United Nations War 
Crimes Commission met in London to consider 
how to deal with the Nazi leaders for starting 
another war. After some argument among 
themselves the Commission decided that the 
nations by joining the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
and various other agreements between the 
two wars had established a legal basis for 
treating the act of starting a war as a crime. 
It resulted that mankind after 1919 had made 
a step-up to light and progress. 


Representatives of the big four powers, the 
U.S., the U.S. S.R., Great Britain and France 
meeting in London, on August 8, 1945, agreed 
on a statement of the principles of inter- 
national law by which the Nazi leaders would 
be tried for the crime of starting World War 
II. Altogether 21 of the United Nations ad- 
hered to the plan of setting up a tribunal to 
apply this law for the first time. This court, 
called the International Military Tribunal, 
met at Nuremberg and tried 21 of the major 
Nazi leaders. The defendants insisted that 
still it was not a crime to start a war. They 
contended that war was an act of govern- 
ments alone and no individual could be con- 
sidered as individually responsible. The Tri- 
bunal overruled this defense. It held that the 
Germans accused of the crime were bound by 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact and other treaties 
and agreements Germany had entered into 
with other nations for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes and controversies by peace- 
ful means only. Germans, and later the Japa- 
nese, were adjudged guilty of crimes and paid 
the penalties assessed by the courts—some 
with hanging, others with imprisonment. 


The new idea in the world that starting a 
war and killing several million people was a 
criminal act just as much as murder of a 
single individual captured the imagination of 
practically the entire world. The so-called 
civilized nations, with the exception of Ger- 
many, however, approved the trials. It seemed 
after Nuremberg we might grow up and be- 
come civilized. 


Supreme Court Justice Jackson represent- 
ing the U. S. told the world in his opening 
speech that they were not making a special 
law to try the Germans by, but general prin- 
ciples that from that day would be law for the 
world—even for the nations sitting in judg- 
ment on the defendants, leaders of the van- 
quished nation. 


/ 


I felt that it was unfortunate that the 
court over in Nuremberg was dissolved when 
they finished trying the Germans. I thought 
the court ought to have been made a perma- 
nent institution ready to try any future 
statesmen in Russia, Great Britain, France, 
the United States, or any other country start- 
ing a new war. Though the court was dis- 
solved, the law remained. No longer could any 
statesman think it was an offense only against 
morality to start a war—after Nuremberg in 
October, 1946, all were held to knowledge of 
the international law that the act of starting 
a war is a crime. 


“Police Action” in Korea 


Since then we have had another war. It 
didn’t get so big as to become a third world 
war. But, it was no small affair, either. From 
the beginning of the Korean war, I considered 
that President Truman had violated the 
Nuremberg Law. He tried to make it appear 
that North Korea started the war and that he 
was put on the spot and could do nothing else 
than fight or let the Communists run over us. 
He and Secretary Acheson told us that the 
North Koreans launched a surprise attack at 
4 a. m. Sunday morning June 25, 1950, all 
across the 38th parallel separating the north- 
ern part of Korea from the southern part 
where he had installed Syngman Rhee. We 
had no way of knowing the facts. He and 
Acheson had the only means of knowing what 
had happened and who started the war. So a 
great majority of people thought that we had 
to go in and fight for Syngman Rhee. 


Before the war came, I had followed deve- 
lopments in Korea. I doubted the story 
Truman and Acheson told about that dawn 
attack. I doubted whether they had told us 
the whole story. I didn’t believe in that war at 
all. I looked on it as a degrading and shameful 
thing for the war-minded in our great country 
to gloat over “Operation Killer” as it was 
called. 


Inasmuch as the International Law applied 
at Nuremberg recognized that individuals who 
were not heads of state could render them- 
selves guilty if they become accomplices in 
the crime of planning, preparing, initiating 
and waging war, I wanted no part in the 
Korean war. Therefore, in order to free my- 
self as completely as possible from any com- 
plicity in the war against Korea, I refused to 
pay income taxes to help carry on the war. 


I didn’t wait to Iet the Government crack 
down on me as a tax evader. I openly an- 
nounced I was refusing to pay taxes because 
I was conscientiously opposed to participating 
in that war through helping finance it. I wrote 
President Truman and told him I couldn’t go 
along with him because I considered it a 
crime for our government to make war on 
the Korean people, bombing their cities and 
killing and-maiming helpless people. 

The Collector of Internal Revenue put a 
lien on my home for the tax, but didn’t at- 
tempt to levy to collect until 1953. When the 
deputy attempted to make my bank pay over 
the money to satisfy the tax, I filed suit in 
the federal court to enjoin him from collect- 
ing. The Government, of course, tried to have 
my case thrown out. The district judge, how- 
ever, ruled that I ought to be allowed to de- 
velop my case. Now, it is set for trial Septem- 
ter 25, 1956. 

The Justice Dept. feels sure the appellate 
courts will throw me out of court on 
technical grounds. Surely the learned men 


on our courts won’t dodge the issue: whether 
a citizen of this democratic country has to do 


like the Germans did, follow blind leaders to . 


their doom. Somehow, I don’t see how any 
court in the land can rule that in a free 
country, the government can compel a citizen 
to assist it in the commission of a crime. 


Truth Release 


I want to be emancipated from war. I am 
grasping at freedom. Freedom for me will be 
freedom for all men in our country who feel 
as I do that we can get along all right with the 
rest of the world, if we do away with war. At 
any rate, win, lese or draw, my mind is made 
up. It’s War-No-More for me. I feel better for 
having declared that I propose to live as a law- 
abiding citizen. I am going to obey the Inter- 
national Law at Nuremberg that makes war a 
crime even as murder is a crime. 

In my lawsuit I am planning to take de- 
positions to prove how the Korean war origi- 
nated. Already I have proved that Syngman 
Rhee and his Foreign Minister Ben C. Limb 
have publicly admitted that they started the 
war to overthrow the North Korean govern- 
ment and extend the jurisdiction of their gov- 
ernment over all Korea. That, of course, was 
not a lawful purpose for a war—no more so 
than Hitler’s to extend the rule of the govern- 
ment of which he was the head over a lot of 
adjoining territory. 

There are a lot of facts about behind the 
scenes activities of Dulles and MacArthur 
and other high officials that are still classified 
as “secret, confidential and privileged”. The 
truth must come out. I figure truth won’t hurt 
our country. It will only embarrass some high 
policy makers and expose a lot of interna- 
tional gangsterism. (That was the term the 
French prosecutor at Nuremberg used to de- 
scribe war.) 

If I win my case, I will have shown the way 
to disarmament and peace: simply for us to 
live by the international law that we now have 
on the books. The law made at Nuremberg 
only needs international courts to apply and 
enforce it. It may not be too soon to hope 
that the will is forming all over the 
world to accept the law of Nuremberg as it 
was intended to be in 1946, ten years ago—a 
new law for the world. For it is no less than 
that—whether we now recognize it or not. The 
law can never be revoked. 

A favorable decision in my lawsuit would 
be like a ray of the morning sun over the 
American horizon, lighting up the whole wide 
world. What a harbinger, a hope and a bless- 
ing for a world still sleeping in the darkness 
of war-slavery it will be! 

It is thrilling just to think “We do not have 
to stay like we are,” but I have been fighting 
this war tax since 1950 and I MUST have help 


to carry on the fight. 
FYKE FARMER 


MR. FYKE FARMER 
300 W. Bellevue Drive. Nashville 5, Tenn. 


to be supported by every American. I am sending $ 


you be able to prepare your case for trial. 


Your offensive against war making and planning deserves 
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A VICTORY IN CHICAGO 





Judge tosses out indictment 
in deportation parole case 


HE PRACTICE OF grilling non-citizens 

under parole was sharply assailed last 
week in a decision by Federal District 
Judge Philip L. Sullivan in Chicago dis- 
missing an indictment against George 
Witkovich. 

Witkovich and James Keller had both 
declined to answer some of the question- 
ing to which parolees are subject, Super- 
visory parole is a form of harassment for 
those non-citizens who have been ordered 
deported but whose native lands will not 
cooperate by accepting them, and who 
can find no other country to grant them 
a visa. They must report regularly and 
in many cases Immigration Dept. exam- 
iners then probe into their beliefs, per- 
sonal associations, reading habits. 

When Witkovich and Keller refused to 
answer some of these questions, the De- 
partment had them indicted for violating 
parole. The criminal provisions of the 
Walter-McCarran Law impose a penalty 
of a $1,000 fine, a year in jail, or both, 
for such violations. 


DO YOU READ ENGLISH?: In arguing 
the case Witkovich’s attorney Pearl M. 
Hart cited 22 questions asked of her client 
which, she said, were totally irrelevant. 
Judge Sullivan agreed. He said: 

“The first question in the indictment 
is: ‘Do you subscribe to the Daily Worker?’ 
Quite aside from its obvious irrelevancy 
to availability for deportation, to subject 
a man to criminal penalties for failure to 
answer a question as to what he reads 
would be an apparent infringement of 
rights protected by the First Amendment.” 

The Judge ridiculed these questions 
asked of Witkovich: 

“Can you read in any other language 
than Slovene and English?. . . Have you 
attended any meeting of any organization 
other than the singing club... Have 
you attended any movies at the Cinema 
Annex?” 


“SERIOUS QUESTIONS”: He also ruled 
as irrelevant questions concerning at- 
tendance at Communist Party meetings 
or whether or not Witkovich knew certain 
individuals. Although finding the super- 
visory parole provisions of the Walter- 
McCarran Act not unconstitutional Judge 
Sullivan said: 

“To hold that the statute intended to 
give an official the unlimited right to 
subject a man to criminal penalties for 


failure to answer absolutely any question 
the official may decide to ask would raise 
very serious constitutional questions.” 

Judge Sullivan said he would determine 
the relevancy of any questions by one 
standard: “...do they assist the At- 
torney General in making certain that 
the alien will be available for deporta- 
tion?” 


KELLER CASE AFFECTED: Finding the 
questions did not meet that standard he 
threw out the indictment. The Dept. of 
Justice promptly indicated it would ap- 
peal the ruling. Meanwhile the Sullivan 
decision seemed certain to affect the case 
of Keller, who was indicted on substan- 
tially the same grounds as Witkovich, and 
slated to stand trial in Chicago on June 4. 

The James Keller Defense Committee 
has urged that letters be sent to Atty. 
Gen. Brownell in Washington, D.C., ex- 
pressing opposition to the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Act and its supervisory parole 
provisions. The Committee is also seeking 
funds to continue its defense work. Its 
address: 431 South Dearborn St., Room 
325, Chicago 5, Ill. 


GOVERNMENT REPLIES 


Judge Kaufman 
insists on hearing 
Sobell argument 


UDGE IRVING R. KAUFMAN, who 

sentenced Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
to death and Morton Sobell to 30 years’ 
imprisonment, last week insisted that he 
be the one to hear arguments for a new 
trial for Sobell. 

Sobell’s attorneys—Donner, Kinoy and 
Perlin of New York and Benjamin Drey- 
fus of San Francisco—have filed a brief 
containing new evidence to show that So- 
bell had been convicted on perjurious 
evidence. The rettMial motion came before 
Judge Sylvester J. Ryan. Such motions 
are usually referred to the original trial 
judge, but when the Sobell attorneys 
asked Judge Ryan to hear the arguments, 
he agreed unless Judge Kaufman indi- 
cated a preference to hear it himself. 


GOVERNMENT REPLIES: At a confer- 











Natrona. SMaLt Business Men's Association 


INCORPORATED 








WASHINGTON OF MOE 
O26 FIFTECNTH GT.. H.W. 
WASMUNGTON &, O.C. 


aw vORK Ofrice 
28 Ww. 430 GT. 
“Ew YORK 36. ~.Y. 


Dear Friend: 


If you had the slightest warning that union leaders were planning to get economic 
and political control in the United States, what would you do? The Taft-Hartley 
Act has been the stumbling block to this labor dream since 1947, but right now 
there is a concentrated drive for more control as a result of the CIO-AFofL mer- 
ger. The unions are fighting for repeal of the state right-to-work laws (Section 
They think no more such laws should be enacted 
and those in existence should be wiped out. 


14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act). 


In 1949 we worked very hard through the media of newspaper advertising, mag- 
azine articles, speeches, pamphlets, newspaper columns, an accurately timed 
barrage of letters and wires to members of Congress, plus the activities of our 
We were in no small way helpful in preventing the all-out 
efforts of the labor bosses from getting the Taft-Hartley Act off the books, 


Washington Office. 


We are now going to try to get the Taft-Hartley Act amended to outlaw the union 
shop, to get compulsory unionism out of the picture so that MEMBERSHIP IN A 
UNION IS NOT A CONDITION OF EMPLOYMENT. Actually, there isn't much 
difference between the closed and the union shop. We must realize that the union 
shop, which is permitted by the Taft-Hartley Act, is just as much compulsory 
unionism as the closed shop, which the Taft-Hartley Law makes illegal. In 
either case, the employee is forced to become a union member and to pay dues 
if he wants to hold his job. WHEN A MAN JOINS A UNION, IT SHOULD BE BE- 
CAUSE HE WANTS TO JOIN AND NOT BECAUSE HE IS FORCED TO JOIN. 


You can help get the Taft-Hartley Act amended to outlaw the union shop, and pre- 
vent the repeal of Section 14 (b) of the Act, by joining with us and the thousands 

of other small business men who are indignant and concerned about the labor sit- 
All you need to do is to send a check for $18, and we'll go on from there, 
An application blank is enclosed for your convenience in telling us you want to be 


uation. 


@ part of this fight. 
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“Eternal Vigilance is the Price of Liberty'" 
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The big drive against lebor now is to outlaw the union shop, as the letter above clearly 
demonstrates. There are so-called right-to-work laws on the books in 18 states now, 
In the State of Washington a furious battle is being waged over a right-to-work statute 
to be voted on this November. The California Assn. of Employers in a secret meeting 
this month decided to campaign for a right-to-work law in that state; the Assn. presi- 
dent said, “This campaign will take millions, but the money will be made available.” 





ence with attorneys for both Sobell and 
the government, Judge Kaufman said he 
saw no ground to disqualify himself, al- 
though the Sobell attorneys recalled the 
damning comments he had made at the 
time of sentencing. Judge Kaufman said 
he felt obliged to consider the new motion 


and tentatively 
hearing. 

The government filed its answer to the 
Sobell brief for a new trial. Next week’s 
GUARDIAN will carry an analysis of that 
answer. 


set May 28, for the 








YOU ARE INVITED TO A RECEPTION FOR 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 














MIRIAM MARCANTONIO 


to honor the forthcoming publication of 


“| VOTE MY CONSCIENCE” 


VITO MARCANTONIO 
THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 5-8 P.M. 


VANDERBILT HOTEL, Park Avenue and 34th Street 
Admission: Subscription to book ($5) — 
pre-publication—or at the door 


VITO MARCANTONIO MEMORIAL, 247 EAST 116th STREET, NEW YORK 
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PROMPT, RELIABLE, REASONABLE TV SERVICE 
BILL VAN FELIX 


is proud to present 
FACTORY TRAINED TECHNICIANS 


(Bonded by Continental Casualty Co.) 
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Repairs on Radios, TV, Reconditioned TV Sets 
Phonograph and $29.95 & up 
Appliances TV Rentals 


BILL'S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


252% Bleecker S. 


_wrrrrvererrTj,j,vrrrrrrrTyr 


WA 9-0813 
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sen 2 value of @ lounge chair in adding 


2 Individuality and sparkle to the . 


‘4 modem home. Here is one whose 
“4 meticulous craftsmanship, groce- 
rd ful design ond built-in comfort is 
truly o wonderful surprise at such 
«A @ low price. 
wig This choir is an exciting blend of 
~ & walnut of blonde birc ty 
‘ casual charm of hand woven rush. 
\t offers you eye-catching modem 


yet vay 





NEW YORK: 

856 Lex. Av. MU 6-7808 

WHITE PLAINS: 

41 Mamaroneck Ay. 

WH 8-4788 

Catalogue on request. 
Enclose 500. 


‘ 3 4 The smart homemaker knows the eae, 
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& JOHN KILLENS 

+ author of ‘‘Youngblood,” 

PF novel of Negro life in the 
ond the 
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Ss > 
beauty at an old fashioned purse ** 
Bit PR pleasing price. 


i 29” 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
DESEGREGATION 


will be discussed by 


CLAUDE WILLIAMS 


well known grass roots preacher 
from the deep South 


gripping 
South 


JAMES ARONSON 


exec. editor, National Guardian 


WED., JUNE 6, 8:30 P. M. 
150 W. 85th St., Cont, 50¢ 








Annual Hungarian 
Spring Festival 


SUNDAY, JUNE 3 


International Park 
814 East 225th Street, Bronx 
1 block East of White Plains Road, 
225th Street subway station. 
Music. Dancing, Hungarian Foods 
Admission: 750 
Ausp. Hungarian Press Committee 
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CHICAGOANS 


Does Social Security Law Alter 
Your Life Insurance Needs? 


Analysis and counsel given 
without obligation. 


LOU BLUMBERG 
166 W. Jackson Bivd. HA 1-5407 
Pire, Auto & All Other Insurance 











CARL MARZANI 
speaks on 
“TO THE BRINK OF PEACE” 
THURS., JUNE 7, 8:30 P.M, 
City Terrace Cultural Center 
3875 Ci Terrace Drive, L. A 
$1 iceeiion or new sub 
to National Guardian 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchet, 
OPTICIAN 


610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 











EB  HOMELINE FURNITURE & 
HOMELINE FURNITURE & 
APPLIANCE CO. 

All leading brands of 
Furniture, TV & Appliances 
Pest Quality — Lowest Prices 
1959 Brooklyn Ave. AN 2-8134 
Open evenings except Tues. 
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PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
Rapid Service @ Eyeglasses 
Repairs @ Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 
WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles WEbster 5-1107 
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CALENDAR 


Chicago a 











FRIENDSHIP THRU THE OLYMPICS 
American and Soviet color films of Olym- 
pic stars in action. Speaker. Ausp. Chi- 
Coun. Amer.-Sov. Friendship. Benefit: 
US Olympic Fund. Don. $1 & up. Sat., 
June 9, Masonic Bldg., 32 W. Randolph, 





“THE GENTLE AND THE BRAVE” 
featuring Earl Robinson 
presented by Chicago Sobell Committee 
June 16 8:30 p.m. at Wood Hall, 218 

Bouth Wabash Av. 





Los Angeles 





FIRST UNTARIAN CHURCH 
2936 W. 8th Street 
PETE SEEGER SINGS 
replacing Paul Robeson who is ill 
FRL, JUNE ist and SUN., JUNE 3rd 
at 8 p.m. in the Auditorium. Robeson 
tickets good for Seeger Concert. Re- 
imbursement if desired at church office 
until Fri., June ist. Mail orders accom- 
panied by check filled until May 25 for 
June 3rd only. Tickets at $1.50, also at 
evening box office. Benefit: Tax Fund. 


New York 


BACK TO BOOMING, BUSTING ‘20s 
with Clara Bow’s script writer, a famous 
Tin Pan Alley songwriter, Hugo Gellert 
on the painters, Mike Gold on Thornton 
Wilder, H.L. Mencken and other writ- 
ers. Satirical, psychological, dialectical, 
even musical Revue of the Epoch of Cal 
Coolidge, Dorothy Parker, The Scopes 
Trial, the Flapper and the Stockmarket 
Boom. Audience Participation. Friday, 
May 25, 8:30 p.m. Hotel Great Northern 
Art Gallery, 118 W. 57 St. Contribution. 
Auspices: Village Writers’ Club. 











CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Av.) “VOL- 
PONE,” May 26. Harry Bauer and Louis 
Jouvet in the famous French film based 
on Ben Jonson's play of 1606. Showifigs: 
Sat. only, 8:30 and 10 p.m. Adm.: Mem- 
bers $1; non-members $1.25. Next week: 
Nature Films. 





Save Friday Night, June Ist, 8:30 p.m. 
Tne Promise of Modern Psychiatry; Body 
Chemical Changes OR Life’s Experiences? 
Lecture by outstanding psychiatrist. Dis- 
cussion. Refreshments. Social. Cont. 75c. 
ALP, 2688 Broadway (near 103rd St.) 





VENTURE 
“SPRING ISSUE” PARTY 
Saturday, May 26, 8:30 p.m. 
77 Fifth Av. (15th St.) 
Refreshments - Entertainment - Music 
Free Buffet Contribution $1. 





33RD ANNUAL CONCERT 

Jewish Peoples Philharmonic Chorus 

Eugene Malek, Conductor, presents 

HANDEL’S ORATORIO “JOSHUA” 
Bat., May 26, 8:30 p.m., Carnegie Hall. 
Richard Tucker, Alice Richmon, Man- 
fred Hecht guest soloists. Tickets: Care 
negie Hall or 189 2nd Av. 2nd floor). 





RECEPTION 


for 
Victor Rabinowitz and Leonard Boudin 
Saturday, May 26, at 9 p.m. 
at 
Penthouse 10 A 59 West 71 St. 
Entertainment - Betty Sanders, sea 
chanteys - Refreshments included. 
Contribution: $2 to Seamen's Defense Fd, 
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General 
FOR THE BEST PHOTO WORK order 
Pal Jumbo Prints bound in plastic album. 
8 exposure film, 40c; 12 exposure film, 
65c. PAL FILM SERVICE, Blvd. P.O. Box 
123 G, New York 59, N. Y. 


Resorts 








lake 

] counsellor. 
Adi children $20-25. 
PINE LAKE LODGE, Kenoza Lake, N.Y. 
Call Manya Hamburger, BE 2-4754, NYC. 


IDEAL FAMILY RESORT. Private 
mm ; t "s 


SW ming sports, ca 














WHITE MOUNTAINS—Svwimming, 
ing, fishing, country dances, 


hik- 


mountain 


climbing, touring. Good food, modern 
conveniences, reasonable rates. Children 
welcome. For details write: Mrs. J. 


Timms, Box 135, Wenthworth, N. H. 
Tel. Rockwell 4-2544. 





CHAITS, Accord 1, N.Y. Excellent food 
and accomodations—the right facilities 
and atmosphere for a wonderful Spring 
vacation or weekend. Adults $40 weekly, 
$7.50 daily; children $30 and $5.50. New 
low summer rates adults $38.50 up, 
children $25 up. Phone Kerhonkson 8316. 
CANADA. Popular Lake of the Woods 
Area. Fishing, swimming, boating. Cabins 
low as $20 per week. 
LAMB'S CAMP, Laclu, Onario. 





Summer Rental 


3'¢ ROOM BUNGALOWS— ALSO SIX 
ROOM HOUSE, new modern furnishings 





and equipment, wash machine; social 
hall, private lake, sports. 7 mi. west 
Middletown on Rte 211. TWIN LAKES 
COLONY. Phone CY 2-2111 till 5 p.m. or 
IL 9-5869 (N.Y.C.) After 5, Middletown 


92-4117. 


BUNGALOWS & MODERN APTS, 


Low Rental, Swimming, Tennis, 

Recreation Hall, Fireplace, Records, 

all on premises. GE 1-0990 (NYC). 
THE CRANES, Kernhonkson, N.Y. 


Phone; Kernhonkspn 8007-J3 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minim- 
um charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N. Y. 











CHAITS, Accord 1, N.Y. 2 room and 4 
room (suitable 2 families) bungalows 
available for season. Full hotel facilities. 
Phone Kerhonkson 3758. 





BUNGALOWS for rent. Latest improve- 
ments. Very reasonable prices. Davis, Box 
731, So. Fallsburg, N.Y. Tel: Fallsburg 
337 J 1; DI 5-6465 (NYC). 





3-RM. APT., all improvements, cabana 
at lake, all conveniences. 75 mi. NYC, 
at Masten Lake. Tel: IN 2-1835 (NYC). 





4-ROOM BUNGALOW (Putnam County) 





sma!l colony, private lake, day camp, 
tennis court. Phone: KI 3-7601 (NYC). 
For Sale 





Completely furnished SUMMER HOME, 
All conveniences, 50 acres, own brook. 
1 mile from village. Price very reason- 
able. Address inquiries to Elizabeth Done 
nelly, Box 132, Hartland, Vermont. 





61% ROOM HOUSE, lake privileges, oil 
heat, basement. Large plot, playhouse, 
N.Y. commuting. $11,000 (G.I. mortgage) 
Call Mahopac 8-3801 or write Box G, 
Guardian 197'E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 





Chicago 





FUR STORAGE TIME 
and for Expert Remodeling & Repairs 
Call LO 1-9717 
RUHIG FURS 
1343 Foster Avenue. 





Los Angeles 
Completely furnished Hollywood apt., 1 
bedroom, kitchen, living room, dining 
area. For rent on or about July 1-Aug. 
31. Write Alice Willner, 1415 No. Hudson, 
Apt. 3, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 





Providence, R.I. 





FOR SALE: HOUSE of three floors, 5 
rooms on each floor. Write: James P. 
Reid, 71 Steuben St.; Previdence 9, R. I. 








NEW YORK 
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MERCHANDISE 


20" WINDOW FAN—Cools Average 3 to 4 
room anartment. Reg. $52.50. SPEC. 
$27.63. Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th Av. 
(13-14 Sts.: GR 3-7819. 1 hour free park- 
ing or 2 tokens. 














LARGE SAVINGS—Good, modern furni- 
ture at low markup. Come in and see. 


Special consideration to GUARDIAN 
readers. 

SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Ave., MU 6-7308 


White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Ave. 
WH 8-4788 





Big bargain now in slightly used rugs! 
9xl12—S15 and up. Hand hooked broad- 
loom $4.95 yd. Colorful oval hooked rugs 
too; 8°’ 9x9 rubber tile 10¢ each. 
BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 Amsterdarm Avenue 
tat 157th St.) W 17-4900 





FINE FURS 
Fur coats of every description. Also 
mink stoles. Expert REMODELING and 
rep ng. Time to store your furs, pick- 
up service and delivery 
MAX KUPERMAN 

315 Seventh Av. 





OR 5-7773 





COMBINATION 

VERTICAL 

tor enclosure. 

MARBLE TOPS. 
JOHN KOBLICK 

238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 2-3024 


storm-screen windows. 
BLINDS, table pads, radia- 
MIRRORS, GLASS & 





SPECIAL SALE — all items 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and re- 
modelling. 

Clara and Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm 1103) CO 5-1881 





TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 





HI-FIDELITY 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
Sales, Installation, Service 
VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 3rd 
Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 





LARRABEE SHOE CORP. 
SAVE! 25° to 60% off FAMOUS 
FACTORY SHOES (men, women, chil- 
dren’s.) Buy with confidence—money 
back in 7 days. 321 Church 8t., CA 6- 
9820. All subways to Canal St. station. 


SERVICES 


CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinet-storage units, alterations for 
home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 
250 W. 19th St. 








CH 3-8325 


WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and used machines 
Service for all types 
Brovklyn ‘ 4) 5 85° GE $4228 
‘?* >. * se s Se¢s : : 





Nothing like BROADWAY CARPET’S 
thorough cleaning and safe Summer 
storage for your rugs. $7.95 for 9x12 
domestic. Call WAsh. Hts. 7-4888. 30 years 
cleaning rugs for discriminating New 
Yorkers. 1968 Amesterdam Av. 





REFINISHING, REPAIRING, 
POLISHING FURNITURE 
IN YOUR HOME 
ESTIMATES FREE 
PHONE: IN 9-6827 


SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs Re- 

tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 

ture Repaired, Remodeled. Custom Slip- 

covered, Reupholstered. Foam Rubber 

Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 








NORMA CATERERS: Now booking that 
special occasion in temple, home, or of- 
fice. Unusyal plan for exceptionally 
large receptions. Hor D’Oeuvres, turkeys, 
meat trays, etc., delivered anywhere in 
metropolitan area. Tel.: ES 3-9490. 


MARCEL PAINTING 
Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in 5 
boros, For estimates phone: Nunez, GR 7- 
7880. 








MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERIENCED 
PIANO MOVERS. Profit by my 20 yrs. 
experience. Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 on 
any moving problem. 





JIMMY’S TRUCKING 


Moving and light hauling anywhere. 
Good service at bargain prices. 
ST 9-3262. 





JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. 
per hour per man or flat rate. 
Station wagon. 24 hr. service. 
SU 7-7378. 


$3.50 
New 
Phone: 





TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx only 
UNIVERSITY ENGINEERING SERVICE 
(Formerly Aaron's TV) 

CY 8-0420 





CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship Choice of 
woods and finishes. HI-Fi installations. 
Drawings, estimates free. 


Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d. OR 4-6123. 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal and business. Fire, health, 
accident, theft, etc., insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., N. Y¥. 17 MU 3-2837 





CARL. BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 5-3826 
799 Broadway (Cor. 11th 8t.) 
UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 
Permanent 
Private 





Rapid 
Latest Medical Method. Appt. only. 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 





OPTICIAN — Prescriptions filled, broken 
lenses duplicated, precision workman- 
ship, large selection of frames. Special 
attention to Guardian readers. M. ZIESK, 
1114 DeKalb Av. (cor. B’way), B’klyn. 
Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.- 
2 p.m. Phone: GL 2-4771. 





EXPERT REPAIRS on TV, home and au- 
to radios. I install Hi-Fi in old cabinets 


and bookcases. Components at special 
prices. Phone: AL 5-7111. 
JIMMYS RADIO 220 W. 4 St. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 





ED & LAWRENCE PHOTO 
Weddings and all Social Events. 
Portraits in your home. 

FOR PHOTO ESTIMATE 

Call WA 5-4156 or FO 5-1845 


Child 





CAR TRIP WANTED 





YOUNG WOMAN, non-driver, desires 
leisure car trip to Los Angeles with wom- 
an, couple or group. Plafis leave ap- 
prox. June 18 or thereabouts, Box P, 
Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., NYC 9. 





HELP WANTED 





COUNSELLORS—male and female, some 
experience. Kindergartner also needed. 
Call TO 17-3042, evenings. 





APARTMENT TO SHARE 


FOR WOMAN-—Large, attractive room, 
with double exposure, private bath. Share 
large kitchen, TV, etc. Elevator and laun- 
dry. No discrimination. Phone TR 3-4389. 


FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


PRIVATE, OFF FOYER. Half block to 
subway, W. 137th St., mear Drive. Call 
AD 4-5229. 











NEW YORK 








the newest shape 
in cookware =. 





The Most Efficient Cookware You 
Can Buy—food cooks faster... more 
evenly, over total cooking area, because 
Bridgeport Copperware combines amaz- 
ing heat-conducting properties of copper 
with all the heat-retaining (and easy 
cleaning) advantages of stainless steel. 
Cooks better meals . . . on less fuel! 


New Square Shape Cooks More — 
It’s a fact! Bridgeport's square skillet 
actually provides more cooking area 
; than a conventional round one. Broad 
COPPER CLAD sTvLE  SIOping sides also give extra usable cook- 
Chontas conser _cutsite, ing area — and contribute to beautiful 


Hermes “conversation-piece”’ styling. 


ENCASED COPPER STYLE 
Thick copper core be- 
tween sparkling layers of 
Stainless steel 


@ DECORATOR WALL BRACKETS 
@ VAPOR-SEAL COVERS 

@ EASY TO CLEAN 

@ COOL BAKELITE HANDLES 

@ NON-DRIP POURING 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED against defects 
in workmanship or materials 





tandard Brand 


143 4 AVE.(13 & 14ST.) N.Y.3 ‘GR 3-7819 - 





Washing Machines ¢ Radios ® All Household Appliances 
Budget Prices * Courteous Service 
FREE: 1 hr. parking on all sales 








COME TO HEAR 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


speak on 


"The Latest Developments in the U. S. S. R." 
Discussion period will follow. 

Tues., June 12, 8 p.m. sharp Pythian Hall 

Admission $1 (tax incl.) 135 W. 70 St., e. of B’way 

Auspices: National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 





Wash. State fight 
ABERDEEN, WASH. 


I am 83 years old and a mem- 
ber of the Washington Pension 
Union which is now before the 
SACB. We are collecting signa- 
tures on an initiative petition 
that takes about all finances and 
energy of us old folks. We must 
keep up the fight. We. must not 
lay down. 

A. C. J. 


Tees POeee eee e 


SAN FRANCISCO 











ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


speaks in Bay Area 


THURS. EVE., JUNE 7, Finnish Hall, 1819 10th Street, Berkeley 
FRI. EVE., JUNE 8, 150 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 
SAT. EVE., JUNE 9, Children’s Theatre of the Community Center, 
Middlefield Rd., Palo Alto 

Proceeds to NATIONAL GUARDIAN sustaining fund. - ~ 
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foo A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


~~ 


GUARDIAN 


BUYING 
SERVICE 





asneennentimeaaaiated 





Hungarian Hand Embroidered 


Peasant Blouses 


©Oand hand embroidered in Hungaryo 
Owith D.M.C. thread. Colorful, wash- 
able, serviceable. 


©For sports, office, 
or everyday wear. 
©32 to 42. Specify 


party 
Sizes 
color 


$4.50 











Beautiful imported tablecloths of rough-textured pure linen. 
Hemmed all around. Vat dyed colors. Colorfast. Washable. 
Comes in your choice of background colors: brown, red, green, 


50’’x50” with 4-15” napkins . 
50’’x68” with 6-15” napkins ................ ...» $8.95 ppd. 











$6.95 ppd. 











Maxine Sullivan 


on a 12” LP Period Record 


Beautiful prints in polka 
dot or paisley design... 
Colorfast ... Washable. 


Polka dot design in choice 
of red, green or blue dots 
on white backgrounds... 
White dots on red or blue 
backgrounds. 


Paisley design in predomi- 
nantly white, red or blue 
backgrounds. 


Each .....$1.50 ppd. 


Be sure to indicate color and 
design choice. 





13 Folk and Jazz Songs 


$3.50 ppd. 








Write for Free 
Catalog of LP Folk Albums 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 











Amount 


























(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 


No COD's Full 
or money 


payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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SHOSTAKOVICH 
12" LP ALBUMS 


VRS 6025. SYMPHONY +5 


performed by 
Philharmonic. 


the Leningrad 


CHS 1314. 7 PRELUDES & FUGUES 
from ‘‘24 Preludes and Fugues” 
Shostakovich at the plano. 
e 
VRS 422. SONG OF THE FORESTS 
Oratorio with choirs and State 
Orch. of the USSR. Soloists, 
Petrov and Kilichevsky. 
a 
VRS 6021. STRING QUARTETS 
. 


CE 3009. SUITE FROM THE FILM 
“THE FALL OF BERLIN” also 


Khatchaturian ‘Battle for Stalingrad” 
Performed by the State Orch. and 
Chorus of the USSR. 


° 
VRS 6014. SYMPHONY #1 


Performed by State Orch. 
. 


CHS 1313. SYMPHONY #10 
Performed by Leningrad 
Philharmonic. 


Each album $3.95 ppd. 


Please order by number 


of USSR. 


SPECTATORA 


The first 15 years 


HE LARGEST GROUP of radio “sponsors” ever gathered under 
one roof will throw a public party in San Francisco, Friday 
night, June 1, at the Mart Club, to celebrate 15 years on the air 
for the Sidney Roger Radio Program. They’ll be celebrating 15 years 
of what may be the only regular progressive news commentary on 
the air today. (KROW, Sunday nights at 8.) These sponsors chip in 
their dimes and dollars every 
month to keep alive a program 
which, for example, only last. 
month heard W. E. B. Du Bois 
challenge William Faulkner to de- 
bate the segregation issue. Two 
weeks ago, Anne and Carl] Braden 
told the Louisville story. 
Hundreds of Bay Area spon- 
sors will celebrate because a voice 
can still speak so bluntly. Like 
calling McCarthy a fascist when 
Joe was still riding high; like 
speaking up right through the 
Korean war and saying: “Let’s 
have peace—this is a bum deal”; 
like trying to expose the hideous 
frameup of the Rosenbergs while } 
there was still time; like being an 
open forum for voices who are shut 
off everywhere else. 


GUESS THAT’S WHY I'm so 

proud of this celebration—be- 
cause sO many people think there’s ; , 
something really worth  cele- SIDNEY ROGER 
brating. 

The man with the axe was always around... the neck was way* 
out. This program’s neck has been chopped a few times, too. But 
always there were people around to say: “We're behind you—put 
on your head again—let’s go on.” 


And you go on because you want'to resist the slick garbage 
that’s. being slopped over on you and your children. Who can know 
this better than the courageous people of the NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
who have sweated through every edition for the 8 years—and go on. 

During World War III did 11 commercially-sponsored broadcasts 
a week, and one or more daily stints overseas for OWI shortwave. 
Radio Tokyo called me names like “the voice of Roosevelt’s propa- 
ganda department.” Loved that title! 

A Filipino guerrilla colonel wrote me, during the UN conference 
in San Francisco: “Your voice was worth one-sixth of my forces 
to me.” 


HOSE WERE CHEERFUL TIMES for an anti-fascist. It was the 
OWI experience that really made me “progressive’—end fight- 
ing mad. It happened when I saw MacArthur and his clique of busi- 
nessmen-turned-army-brass welcome back collaborators and land- 
lords and turn their backs on the Filipino peasants who had fought 
fascism. The American promise, shortwaved daily by me and others, 
was broken. 

The program went on after the war, first CIO-sponsored and 
later—after the CIO started tearing itself apart by witch-hunting— 
supported by such unions as the Intl. Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union and the Marine Cooks and Stewards and by con- 
tributions from people outside labor. 

The vitality and protest that went into the fight against fascism 
was transferred to the fight for OPA, better housing, desegregation, 
against Taft-Tartley, etc. Besides, we out here in S.F. had something 
very special—the never-ending frame-up against Harry Bridges. 

This program (then on an ABC station) really waded into that 
fight—calling the turn on the fantastic parade of pathological stool- 
pigeons the Justice Dept. had dug up. During the 1949-50 Bridges 
trial an executive of the station warned that if Bridges was con- 
victed my neck would be chopped off too. 

Early in the Korean war I invited Bridges to speak his piece 
and counteract the distorted press reports about him. Without warn- 
ing, Bridges’ appearance was canceled and so was my program. 

The Hearst press had a field day—actually had banner head- 
lines announcing the death of the program. 


TT. DEATH NOTICE WAS PREMATURE. We're celebrating June 

First—six years after our “funeral.” The program hasn’t merely 
survived; we're expecting to expand soon. We're a solid part of the 
historic counter-offensive against hysteria. 

These have been 15 extremely exciting years—but not the kind 
of life I would recommend for any budding broadcaster who wants 
in on the heavy dough. 

To make a living I work five days a week on the waterfront. It 
makes a long week, but when a longshoreman turns away from the 
hook for a moment to say “Nice program you had last night,” you 
realize what you're really celebrating—the next 15 years! 


Sidney Roger 





NEW YORK 





“Impressive” —Atkinson, Times 


A DOLL’S HOUSE 


by Henrik Ibsen 
adapted & dir. by Miriam 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sat., Sun. 8:40 
Greenwich Mews, 141 W. 13th St., 
TR 3-4810 Sponsored by 
the Village Presbyterian Church 
and the Brotherhood Synagogue 
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